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INTRODUCTION 

B\'  Rouiictt  Stcz'cns 

At  the  meeting  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  February,  1915,  a  committee  was  named  to  make  a  study 
of  the  status  of  practice  teaching  of  prospective  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  to  report  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1916.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request  the  Committee  ofifers  the  following  report, 
which  is  of  necessity  a  tentative  one  for  several  reasons,  namely : 

1.  The  problem  of  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
practice  teaching  of  prospective  secondary  school  teachers  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  entire  tmiuiiio;  of  prospective 
secondary  school  teachers,  and  the  committee  has  for  this  reason 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  definite  line  of  cleavage  that  per- 
mitted a  clear  interpretation  of  the  smaller  problem  without  con- 
sideration also  of  the  fundamental  one. 

2.  The  translation  of  educational  nomenclature  into  terms  simple 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tabulation  and  classification  has  been 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  If  misinterpre- 
tations of  existing  practices  regarding  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  practice  teaching  are  found  in  this  report  they  may  in  a 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  this  situation. 

3.  Many  institutions  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  prac- 
tice teaching,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  submit  their  policies  in 
answer  to  questionnaires  and  letters  of  inquiry.  A  few  of  the  most 
progressive  institutions  in  the  country  have  not  yet  undertaken  to 
give  any  training  whatever  in  ])ractice  for  their  intending  secondary 
school  teachers. 

4.  There  is  little  or  no  precedent  established  for  the  conduct  of 
practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  The  work  has  in  a  sense 
sprung  up  spontaneously  in  various  university  and  college  centers  in 
response  to  real  professional  needs.  While  the  needs  varied  in  some 
degree  in  dififerent  localities,  the  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs 
varied  in  greater  degree,  consequently  present  practices  represent  in 
most  cases  the  best  possible  adjustment  of  meager  local  facilities  to 
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the  solution  of  what  is  in  ct'cry  locality  one  of  our  most  ura^cnt  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  do  llie  practical  work  that  is  so  necessary  to  advance 
the  science  of  education  and  to  refine  the  art  of  teaching,  there  must 
be  laboratories  with  c()ni])lete  e(|uii)nK'nt.  The  educational  labora- 
tory for  teaching-  is,  of  course,  the  school.  Ade(|uatc  equipment  of 
this  laboratory  must  include  (  1  )  groups  of  children  to  be  educated, 
(2)  conditions  that  are  normal,  and  (3)  trained  supervisors  to  guide 
tlic  student  teachers  and  to  safeguard  the  children.  The  initial  cost 
of  educational  laboratories  is  high.  ]:)articularly  when  training  schools 
maintain  their  own  practice  schools,  and  the  returns  are  not  easily 
tabulated  on  treasurer's  reports.  Innovations  that  strain  the  finances 
of  any  institution  are  everywhere  the  most  difficult  to  introduce. 

In  1907  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  appointed  by  the  N.K.A., 
])resented  its  report  on  the  Pre])aration  of  lligli  School  Teachers, 
and  seriously  considered  the  ]:»roblem  of  giving  practical  work  in 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  In  the  special  reports  ap])ended 
to  their  report  em])hasis  was  repeatedlv  laid  u\)<m  the  need  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  for  "broad  general  knowledge,  special  knowledge, 
and  professional  knowledge."  ^  Practical  training  in  the  technique 
of  the  class  room  was  suggested  frequently,  and  strongly  urged  in 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  committee,  but  by  some  of  the  in- 
dividual contributors  to  the  report  it  was  treated  as  almost  too  re- 
mote to  be  considered  as  an  available  asset  of  that  period. 

The  joint  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  in- 
cluded two  specific  recommendations  and  one  suggestion  regarding 
l)ractice  teaching : 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  maintenance  b\-  the  training  school  of  a  school  of  sec- 
ondar_\-  grade  for  observation  and  ]^ractice. 

2.  Affiliation  with  nearby  pul)lic  and  private  schools. 
Suggestion  :     "That  where  competent  critical  supervision  is  ])os- 

sible,  cadet  teaching,  in  schools  more  remotely  situated.  ma\'  be  at- 
tempted." a  diploma  to  be  granted  after  a  year  of  successful  teaching. 
During  tlie  nine  years  that  have  ela])scd  since  this  rei)ort  was  made, 
training  schools  have  been  working  sedulously  to  secure  laboratory 
facilities   and   adef[uate   financial    sup]iort   for   rapid   growth    in    the 

■■  Ellwnod  P.  Culihcrly.  In  National  F.ducation  Association  Jom-nal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1907,  p.  556. 
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development  of  this  field  of  practice,  with  the  results  that  instead  of 
fourteen  universities  giving  "some"  training  in  practice,  according 
to  the  findings  of  Professor  Dexter  in  1907,  we  are  able  to  report 
(from  the  findings  of  Professor  A.  R.  Mead  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University)  thirty-two  universities  and  eighty-five  colleges  engaged 
in  training  in  practice,  many  of  them  with  systems  of  administration 
worked  out  in  careful  detail. 

In  this  report  the  committee  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  three 
problems  in  the  field : 

1.  To  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  status  quo  of  prac- 
tice teaching  for  prospective  secondary  school  teachers. 

2.  To  secure  the  judgments  of  training  schools  with  already 
established  courses  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  regarding 
the  significant  merits  and  demerits  of  certain  ways  and  means  of 
administering  the  work  and  to  pool  these  suggestions  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

3.  To  collect  a  bibliography  on  practice  teaching  for  secondary 
schools  drafting  off  from  the  larger  bibliography  on  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  school  such  portions  as  may  be  adaptable  to 
the  work  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  work  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  under- 
taken by  normal  schools,  colleges,  state  universities  and  by  a  small 
group  of  non-state  universities  (including  civic  universities).  In 
this  study  no  reference  will  be  made  to  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  normal  colleges,  and  in  technical  schools 
with  normal  training  departments,  for  the  reason  that  the  problem 
permits  of  greater  unity  if  applied  to  schools  of  college  and  univer- 
•sity  rank.  That  normal  schools  have  blazed  the  trail  in  teacher 
training  is  acknowledged.  In  the  w^ords  of  Dean  Kelly:  "Prac- 
tically all  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  recognize  the  scientific 
nature  of  education  sufficiently  to  establish  laboratories  in  the  form 
of  training  schools  of  some  sort.  If  the  laboratory  method  of  teach- 
ing other  sciences  is  sound  for  the  teaching  of  science  of  education, 
then  one  important  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  normal  schools  must  be  the  adequacy  of  the  laboratory  facilities 
provided  by  the  several  institutions."  ^ 

2  Kelly,  F.  J.,  and  Scot,  I.  O.  What  Training  School  Facilities  are  Pro- 
vided in  State  Normal  Schools.  In  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision. Xov.  1915,  p.  591. 
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'I'hat  some  of  the  larger  normal  schools  are  doing  valiant  service 
in  training  secondary  teachers  is  fully  appreciated ;  that  normal 
schools  can  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  teach  the  college  and  uni- 
versity many  lessons  regarding  teacher  training  is  as  readily  ad- 
mitted;  the  problem,  however,  in  this  study  is  that  of  the  college  and 
university. 

In  framing  this  report  the  committee  has  had  the  hearty  support 
and  cooperation  of  colleges  and  universities  in  contributing  their 
stores  of  experience.  We  have  been  jiermitted  to  make  use  of  the 
following  unpublished  studies  of  particular  problems,  made  by  in- 
dividuals —  studies  undertaken  before  the  work  of  the  committee 
was  authorized : 

A  study  by  Professor  A.  R.  Mead  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
made  in  1914-15,  the  findings  of  which  show  the  status  of  prac- 
tice teaching  today. 
A  study  by  Professor  W.  G.  Chambers  of  Pittsburgh  University, 
the  particular  contribution  of  which  is  to  show  the  relationship 
of  academic  faculties  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  in  practice. 
A  local  study  by  Professor  H.  G.  Childs  of  Indiana  University  to 
show,  1,  the  value  of  practice  teaching  to  those  who  had  taken  it 
in  Indiana  University;  2,  the  estimate  of  City  Superintendents 
regarding  the  quality  of  teaching  done  by  those  who  had  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  University,  compared  with  other  teachers. 
In  addition  to  these  studies  the  report  includes  brief  descriptions  of 
systems  in  use  in  several  universities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 
FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

By  A.  R.  Mead 

[Reprinted  from  School  and  Society,  ]\Iay  20,  1916,  and  The  Ohio 
Teacher,  June,  1916] 

During  the  year  1914-15,  the  writer  sent  a  questionaire  to  all  heads 
of  departments  of  education,  deans  of  schools  and  colleges  of  edu- 
cation, whose  names  were  listed  in  the  directory  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  At  first  intended  primarily  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  writer  alone,  later  it  developed  that  many  others  were  in- 
terested in  the  same  problems.  Hence,  the  writer  decided  to  or- 
ganize the  results  of  the  questionaire  and  ofifer  it  for  their  service 
as  well  as  his  own. 

The  questions  asked  were  as  follows : 

1.  For  practise  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers,  do 
you  use  your  oz^ni  high  school,  or  a  f^iiblic  high  school  not  under 
your  control  ? 

2.  How  many  prospective  secondary  teachers  actually  do  practise 
teaching  ? 

3.  How  much  teaching  does  each  person  do? 

4.  How  are  these  persons  selected  ? 

5.  IV ho  actually  supervises  the  practise  teaching? 

6.  If  you  utilize  a  public  high  school,  what  does  the  privilege 
cost,  and  upon  zi'hat  is  the  cost  based f 

7.  How  do  you  administer  practise  teaching  when  the  subject 
concerned  is  a  laboratory  science? 

8.  Please  give  any  suggestions  you  desire  regarding  what  you 
consider  the  best  general  organization  of.  and  administration  of  this 
type  of  professional  training. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MUXUGRAi'lIS 


T.MJULATIOX    Ol-    RlvSfLTS 

Sources  of  Data  Classified 

Questionaires  sent  out 295 

Replies  from  state  universities   

Replies  from  non-state  universities  

Replies  from  small  colleges 

Replies  from  agricultural  colleges 

Total  replies 


30 

13 

133 

6 

182 


Classified  Results  Regarding  S 

even  Items 

State  Universities 

Non-State 
Universi- 
ties 

Colleges 

Agric. 
Colleges 

No.    giving    no    practise 
teaching    

11     —36%  1 

131 

-63% 
6| 

8    —27% 

11     -37% 
S  Ave.  32 

\  Med.  30  (A.  D.— 22) 
j  Ave.  4.2-4.7 
(Med.  5  (A.D.  —2.2) 

13—100% 

2-15%> 

ll-85%o 
41 
30 
4-4.8 

4.55 

72—54% 

46—35% 

35—26% 
12.32 
10 
3.08 

2.5 

No.  giving  practise  teach- 
insf   

No.  planning  for  practise 
teaching    

No.     having     their     own 
practise  schools 

No.     using    public    high 
schools    

6—100%. 

1— 16.6%o 
3— 50%> 

No.   of  practise   teachers 
per  year   

41^3 
40 

Semester  hours  of  prac- 
tise teaching 

2/3-3 

Type  of  School  Used 


State  luiiversities 

Non-state  imiversities  . 
Colleges    

Agricultural  colleges  .'. 


Totals  

Percentages  of  replies 43 

Percentages  of  all 20 


Own 

Public 

8 

11 

2 

11 

46 

35 

1 

3 

57 

60 

43 

45 

20 

20 

^  Percentages  are   for  numl)crs  replying. 
-  Data  for  fifty-seven  colleges. 
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Number  of  Practice  Teachers  Per  Year 

Ave.       Medium     A.  D. 

State  universities 32-34  30  22 

Non-state  universities 41  30  27 

Colleges   12.3  10 

Agricultural  colleges 41-43  40 

Average  for  90  institutions 19.5-20.5 

Amount  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Semester  Hours 

Ave,  Median 

State  universities 4.2-4.7  5 

Non-state  universities 4—4.8  4.55 

Colleges   3.08  2.5 

Agricultural  colleges   |-3  actual  semester  hrs. 

Average  for  74  institutions 3.98  semester  hrs. 

Number  of  Institutions  Doing  Practice  Teaching 

No.  Percentage 

State  universities 19  63.4 

Non-state  universities 13  100 

Colleges   72  54 

Agricultural  colleges   6  100 

Totals 110  60 

Percentage  of  all (295)  37 

Methods  of  Selecting  Student  Teachers 

In  most  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  student  teacher  must  have  had 
certain  courses  in  educational  theory  and  in  the  subject  they  will 
teach  before  doing  this  teaching.  This  condition  seems  to  be  quite 
universal.  In  many  cases,  in  all  types  of  institutions,  the  actual 
selection  is  made  either  by  a  representative  of  the  department  or 
school  of  education  or  by  such  representative  and  persons  connected 
with  the  collegiate  department  concerned.  In  a  great  many  places 
this  work  is  elective ;  in  others  it  is  required,  if  the  prospective 
teacher  desires  a  degree,  or  a  certain  type  of  teachers'  license,  or 
both.  In  some  places  where  cooperation  exists  between  the  institu- 
tion and.  the  public  high  school,  a  representative  of  the  public  high 
school  shares  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher.     In  no  case  is  it  evident 
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that  a  scholarship  standard  is  adhered  to  in  making  such  selection.  In 
no  case  is  it  evident  that  any  physical  or  moral  qualification  is  ad- 
hered to  in  selecting-  these  teachers.  J'roin  the  data  found  here,  it 
seems  ci'idcitt  that  there  is  need  of  a  carefully  fhtiiiied  system  of 
selecting;  the  student  teachers. 

How  TFir;  Stl-dkxt  TKAciiixr,  is  Supicrviskd 

All  varieties  of  supervision  exist  from  i)ractically  Httle  or  no  super- 
vision to  close  and  careful  supervision.  Often  a  representative  of 
the  department  of  education  and  a  representative  of  the  collegiate 
department  concerned  do  this  work.  In  several  cases  —  twenty  in 
number  —  it  is  evident  that  the  staff  of  the  department,  or  school 
of  education,  have  full  supervision  of  this  work.  The  typical  ar- 
rangement is  a  combination  of  a  representative  of  the  department  of 
education  with  some  other  person  or  persons.  There  are  about  fifty 
examples  of  this.  In  several  places,  the  supervision  is  conducted  by 
persons  who  have  practically  no  connection  with  the  department  or 
school  of  education.  Practically  no  statements  are  made  as  to  how 
this  work  is  carried  out. 

The  Cost  of  the  Use  of  the  Public  High  School 

With  reference  to  this  item  the  following  conditions  exist:  (1) 
In  many  places  there  is  no  item  of  expense  for  this  service;  (2)  in 
several  instances,  a  flat  fee  is  paid  the  public  school  authorities  for 
this  service;  (3)  in  some  institutions,  the  service  rendered  by  the 
student-teacher  to  the  high  school  is  considered  a  return  for  the 
privilege  of  practice  teaching;  (4)  in  some  few  cases,  the  student- 
teacher  receives  some  income  for  the  service  rendered.  This  takes 
the  form  of  payment  of  expenses,  car  fare  or  the  regular  wages  of  a 
substitute  teacher;  (5)  several  institutions  grant  scholarships  in  re- 
turn for  this  privilege;  (6)  The  most  typical  situation  is  one  in  which 
no  cost  item  appears,  and  in  which  there  is  cooperative  effort  between 
the  institution  and  the  public  high  school. 


SOME  INTERRELATIONS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OR 
SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION 

WITH   ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENTS   FOR   SUPERVISION 

OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  COURSES  IN 

SPECIAL  METHOD 

By  W.  G.  Chambers 

This  study  was  based  upon  material  gathered  through  a  question- 
aire.     The  following  letter  was  sent  out : 

Dear  Sir: 

We  will  appreciate  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  for 
the  help  they  will  give  us  in  working  out  some  adjustments  within 
our  own  school.  Thanking  you  for  the  favor  which  we  believe  you 
will  be  glad  to  grant, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Will  Grant  Chambers, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

1.  Are  any  courses  offered  in  your  institution,  especially  for 
teachers,  either  in  special  method  (e.  g.,  the  teaching  of  German),  or 
in  special  subject  matter,  by  members  of  other  faculties  than  yours? 
If  so,  are  they 

a.  Listed  among  the  courses  of  your  school  only? 

b.  Listed  among  the  courses  of  other  faculty  only? 

c.  Listed  among  the  courses  of  both  faculties  ? 

2.  Do  you  control  such  courses  wholly  or  partially? 

3.  Are  they  given  only  at  your  request  or  independently  of  your 
desires  ? 

4.  Are  teachers  giving  such  courses  considered  members  of  the 
education  faculty? 

5.  Do  they  draw  any  portion  of  their  salary  from  your  budget? 

6.  Is  your  practice  teaching  ever  supervised  by  members  of  other 
faculties,  e.  g.,  a  professor  of  Latin?     If  so, 

a.     What  is  his  official  relation  to  your  faculty? 
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b.     Is  the  practice  teacher  more  (Hrectly  responsil)le  to  him  or 
to  you  ? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  arrangement  of  tliese  rela- 
tions ? 

II.     T.\r.ui..\Tiox  OF  Rr;PLiF.s 

Replies  were  received  from  thirty-four  institutions  hut  onl\-  thirty 
were  used  in  the  following  tabulation : 

I.  (a)  Are  any  courses  offered  especially  for  teachers  either  in 
special  method  or  in  a  special  subject  matter,  by  members  of  other 
faculties  than  the  education  faculty? 

•    Yes    2?  institutions  or  83.3% 

No    4  institutions  or   13.3% 

Course  listed  but  not  given 1   institution  or     3.3% 

(b)    Such  courses  are  listed  in  the  bulletins: 

Of  education  de])artment  only 3  institutions  or  10    % 

Of  academic  dejiartment  only 5  institutions  or   16.6% 

Of  both  departments 16  institutions  or  53.3% 

No  replies   (or  no  separate  bulle- 
tins)       6  institutions  or  20    % 

II.  How  are  such  courses  controlled? 

Wholly  by  the  education  faculty.  ...  2  institutions  or  6.6% 
Partially  by  the  education  faculty..  16  institutions  or  53.3% 
Wholly  outside  the  education 

faculty   8  institutions  or  26.7% 

No  replies 4  institutions  or  13.3% 

III.  Are  the  courses  given  only  at  request  of  the  department 
of  education  or  independently  of  its  desires? 

By  request  only 17  institutions  or  56.7% 

In  some  cases  by  request,   in   some 

cases  independently 2  institutions  or     6.6% 

Without  any  request.  . 6  institutions  or  20    % 

No  reply 5  institutions  or  16.7% 

IV.  Are  the  teachers  giving  such  courses  considered  members 
of  the  education  faculty? 

Yes   6  institutions  or  20    % 

No 15  institutions  or  50    % 

Planning  for  such  membership 1   institution  or     3.3% 

In  a  special  case  only 1   institution  or     3.3% 
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Faculties  not  separate 2  institutions  or     6.7% 

No  reply 5  institutions  or  16.7% 

V.  Do  such  teachers  draw  any  part  of  their  salary  from  the 
education  budget? 

All  of  it 0  institutions  or  0.0% 

Partially    4  institutions  or  13.3% 

None  of  it 15  institutions  or  50    % 

Have  no  separate  budget 6  institutions  or  20    % 

No  reply 5  institutions  or  16.7% 

VI.  Is  practice  teaching  ever  supervised  by  members  of  other 
faculties  ? 

Yes    6  institutions  or  20    % 

(or  23%  of  those  having  practice  teaching) 

No    20  institutions  or  66.7% 

(or  17%  of  those  having  practice  teaching) 

No  practice  teaching 4  institutions  or  13.3% 

Of  the  six  institutions  which  have  practice  teaching  supervised 
by  an  academic  department,  five  have  given  the  supervisor  a  minor 
position  on  the  education  faculty ;  in  the  other  he  has  no  connection 
with  the  faculty.  In  three  of  the  six  institutions  the  practice  teacher 
is  chiefly  responsible  to  some  member  of  the  education  faculty, 
which  means  that  supervision  is  a  cooperative  arrangement ;  in  one 
the  practice  teacher  is  responsible  to  an  academic  department  for 
scholarship  (subject  matter)  and  special  method  and  to  the  educa- 
tion department  for  general  method,  in  another  he  is  responsible  to 
an  academic  department  for  subject  matter  and  special  method,  and 
to  the  principal  and  supervisors  of  the  training  school  for  "discipline 
and  personality,"  and  in  the  last  he  is  responsible  to  an  academic  de- 
partment for  special  method  and  to  the  education  department  for 
general  method. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  none  of  the  six  cases  reported,  is  the 
supervision  more  than  equally  shared  with  an  academic  department. 

VII.  What  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  in  view  of  these  re- 
lations? 

The  data  submitted  under  this  head  do  not  lend  themselves  easily 
to  quantitative  tabulation.  Of  the  thirty  replies  tabulated  five  made 
no  suggestions  whatever  under  this  topic  ;  nine  suggested  the  plan 
under  which  their  several  institutions  were  working  as  the  best  plan 
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for  them ;  and  sixteen  gave,  in  most  cases  very  briefly,  suggestions 
representing  partial  or  complete  variation  from  their  respective  prac- 
tices. The  communication  rejected  from  the  above  summaries,  be- 
cause the  institution  from  which  it  came  was  organized  indepen- 
dently and  therefore  did  not  conform  to  the  conditions  being  investi- 
gated, contained  some  helpful  suggestions  which  are  included  here 
with  these  last  sixteen. 

Classifying  the  twenty-six  returns  which  gave  suggestions  as  to 
an  ideal  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  academic  and  professional 
departments  for  courses  in  special  method  and  for  supervision  of 
teaching  we  find  that  they  fall  into  seven  general  groups : 

1.  There  is,  first,  a  group  of  five  papers  which  do  not  suggest 
any  scheme  of  cooperation,  but  which  mention  some  general  principle 
important  in  the  operation  of  any  plan,  or  the  replies  of  which  are 
too  brief  or  indefinite  to  permit  of  classification.  All  alike  suggest 
the  importance  of  control  by  the  department  of  education. 

2.  The  second  group  of  five  papers  favors  complete  independence 
of  the  education  faculty  in  all  special  courses ;  and  while  four  of  the 
contributors  make  no  reference  to  supervision  of  teaching  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  they  would  limit  that  function  equally. 

3.  A  single  contributor,  after  describing  the  plan  in  his  own 
school  of  giving  all  courses  in  special  method  and  directing  the  work 
in  observation  (they  have  no  practice  teaching)  through  members 
of  the  education  faculty,  and  of  limiting  the  academic  departments 
to  courses  in  special  subject  matter,  concludes: 

"I  think  that  this  is  the  ideal  division  of  work,  except  for  the  en- 
tire lack  of  control  of  the  subject  matter  courses." 

4.  Three  others  describe  their  own  practice  of  arranging  with 
the  academic  departments  for  courses  in  special  method  and  subject 
matter  and  of  limiting  their  supervision  wholly  to  their  own  faculty, 
and  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

5.  The  largest  group,  consisting  of  nine  papers,  favor  coopera- 
tion with  academic  departments,  both  for  special  courses  and  for 
supervision,  although,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  they  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  special  educational  training  or  public  school  ex|:)erience 
on  the  part  of  the  academic  cooperator. 

6.  One*  institution  with  an  almost  complete  independent  organ- 
ization submitted,  through  its  dean,  a  description  of  its  own  organ- 
ization and  declared  it  to  be  satisfactory.     This  plan  includes  courses 
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in  special  methods  by  the  education  faculty  (while  also  accepting 
courses  offered  by  academic  departments)  and  supervision  by  mem- 
bers of  the  high  school  faculty  of  the  training  school. 

7.  Finally,  two  of  our  contributors  favor  placing  both  supervision 
and  special  methods  courses  in  charge  of  specially  qualified  teachers 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  which  the  practice  teaching  is  done. 

III.       SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  opinion  which  is  shown  in  the  data  just 
reviewed,  concerning  the  particular  scheme  of  cooperation  between 
academic  and  educational  departments  which  should  be  adopted, 
there  is  fair  unanamity  as  to  certain  principles  which  should  have 
recognition  in  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted.  Some  of  the  more 
important  principles  which  seem  to  have  general  acceptance  are  the 
following : 

1.  Some  form  of  cooperation  is  essential.  As  universities  are 
now  organized  a  department,  or  even  a  school,  of  education  cannot 
furnish  all  the  elements  which  are  essential  in  the  training  and  equip- 
ment of  a  teacher  for  secondary  or  higher  schools.  While  certain 
disadvantages  arise  out  of  this  dependence  on  other  departments, 
there  are  perhaps  greater  advantages  arising  out  of  the  more  general 
university  atmospheres,  out  of  the  wider  range  of  interests  and  the 
more  miscellaneous  personal  associations,  than  could  be  had  in  a 
more  narrowly  limited,  even  though  the  wholly  professional,  institu- 
tion such  as  a  state  teachers  college. 

2.  All  courses,  instnunents,  and  agencies  in  the  universities 
which  have  for  their  chief  purpose  the  instruction,  training  or  equip- 
ment of  teachers  should  be  centralized  in  the  department  or  school 
of  education,  should  be  established  only  on  the  initiative  of  the  edu- 
cation faculty,  and  should  remain  wholly  vuider  its  control.  In  no 
other  way  can  efficiency  be  secured  or  wasteful  and  irritating  dupli- 
cation be  avoided.  In  no  other  way  can  a  professional  enthusiasm 
be  aroused  or  a  sense  of  professional  loyalty  be  developed.  No 
academic  department  should  have  the  right  to  announce  even  a  course 
in  subject  matter,  especially  for  teachers,  without  first  consulting 
and  getting  the  approval  of  the  education  faculty.  This  faculty  has 
for  its  chief  function  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  teachers,  and 
should  therefore  be  the  best  judge  of  the  fitness,  the  importance  and 
the  need  of  proposed  courses  for  teachers.  Where  the  interdepart- 
mental relations  are  what  they  should  be,  the  education  faculty  will 
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ordinarily  lie  L^iad  to  .^ct  as  many  courses  of  s])ecial  suhjecl  matter 
for  teachers  as  ])ossil)le.  provided  they  are  adapted  to  their  end.  It 
would  follow,  also,  that  the  department  of  education  should  have 
the  rii^ht  to  su,f^^est  chanji^es  of  method  and  of  subject  matter  in 
these  s])ecial  courses  as  w^ell  as  the  rii^ht  to  some  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  instructor  from  amonq;  the  available  meml)ers  of  the 
academic  de]:)artment  concerned. 

3.  Such  special  courses  should  be  announced  primarily  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  de])artment  or  school  of  education  ;  and  if  announced 
elsewhere  should  be  specially  designated  as  i^iven  in  or  for  the  de- 
partment or  school  of  education. 

4.  The  right  to  initiate  and  control  implies  also  the  obligation  to 
finance  a  course.  Therefore  all  teachers  of  courses  accepted  by  the 
education  faculty  and  announced  in  the  bulletin  as  especially  for 
teachers  should  draw  a  proportionate  share  of  their  salary  from  the 
education  budget.  This  arrangement  will  have  the  double  advantage 
of  f  1)  giving  the  academic  instructor  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
department  of  education,  and  (2)  of  making  the  education  faculty 
reasonably  conservative  in  initiating  or  accepting  special  courses  for 
teachers. 

5.  Cooperation  with,  responsibility  to,  and  the  receipt  of  salary 
from,  the  department  of  education  should  imply  some  official  connec- 
tion with  that  faculty.  Just  how  close  that  connection  should  be, 
whether  it  should  constitute  full  membership  with  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  matters  of  policy,  whether  it  should  grant  only  the  right  to 
discuss  and  recommend,  whether  it  should  limit  the  instructor  to  the 
right  to  attend  only  occasional  faculty  meetings  in  which  students' 
work  is  discussed,  or  whether  it  should  stop  short  with  the  privilege 
of  advising  students  personally  as  to  their  work  in  his  special  course, 
does  not  appear  from  the  data  submitted.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  extent  of  the  participation  of  the  special  academic  instructor 
in  the  afifairs  of  the  education  faculty  must  be  determined  by  local 
conditions. 

6.  Courses  in  special  method  should  be  in  the  same  hands  as 
the  supervision  of  practice  teaching.  The  intimate  interdependence 
of  special  method  and  practice  teaching  is  implied  in  the  attitude  of 
three  of  the  groups  discussed  above:  viz.,  (1)  those  who  would  keep 
courses  in  method  and  supervision  of  teaching  wholly  within  the 
education  faculty,  (2)  those  who  would  secure  both  through  cooper- 
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ation  with  the  academic  departments  and  (3)  those  who  would  dele- 
gate both  functions  to  the  high  school  faculty  in  which  the  practice 
teaching"  is  done.  Only  four  of  the  twenty-one  who  gave  construc- 
tive suggestions  imply  the  separation  of  supervision  and  special 
method.  The  essential  interdependence  of  these  two  important  as- 
pects of  teachers"  training  seems  to  the  writer  almost  axiomatic, 
whether  teaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  method,  or  wdiether  special  method  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
organization  of  the  experience  gained  in  teaching. 

Eliminating  the  suggestions  which  violate  any  of  the  above  prin- 
ciples, and  ignoring  certain  differences  as  to  minor  details,  we  may 
reduce  the  constructive  suggestions  of  our  contributors  to  three 
distinct  schemes. 

1.  No  cooperation  whatever  with  academic  departments.  In  this 
scheme  the  academic  departments  give  only  the  academic  courses 
which  they  offer  for  students  of  all  departments  regardless  of  their 
vocational  aims,  while  all  special  courses  for  teachers  and  all  super- 
vision of  teaching  are  kept  within  the  education  faculty. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  plan'  are : 

(1)  Complete  control  of  all  professional  work  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  professional  consciousness  without  inter- 
ference. 

(2)  Freedom  from  outgrown  academic  traditions  as  to  educa- 
tional values  and  principles  of  method  which  eliminates  the  evil 
of  conflict  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  general  and 
special  method  on  one  hand  and  between  special  method  and 
criticism  of  teaching  on  the  other  hand. 

The  objections  to  the  scheme  are  equally  obvious: 

(1)  Unless  the  education  faculty  includes  the  teachers  of  the 
practice  school  there  is  the  objection : 

(a)  That  special  method  and  supervision  of  teaching  are 
artificially  separated  if  the  latter  is  in  charge  of  the  practice 
school  teachers,  or 

(b)  That  supervision  becomes  academic,  formal  and  lack- 
ing in  dynamic  force  if  it  is  exercised  by  the  education  faculty 
alone. 

(2)  It  fails  to  get  any  cooperation  from  the  academic  depart- 
ments which  through  lack  of  sympathy  keep  many  of  the  pros- 
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pective  teachers  majoring-  with  them  out  of  the  department  of 

education. 
2.  Cooperation  with  the  academic  departments  both  for  courses 
in  special  method  and  for  supervision  of  teaching.  This  is  probably 
the  most  practical  of  all  the  schemes  proposed  for  the  present  con- 
ditions under  which  most  departments  of  education  are  compelled  to 
work. 

Its  advantages  are : 

( 1 )  It  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  academic  departments 
(at  least  theoretically)  and  forestalls  the  establishment  of  rival 
courses. 

(2)  It  preserves  the  natural  interdependence  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  method  on  one  hand  and  of  theory  and  practice  on  the 
other  hand. 

(3)  Experience  in  supervision  may  react  so  as  to  vitalize  the 
content  and  improve  the  method  of  the  subject  matter  courses 
in  the  academic  departments. 

(4)  It  puts  the  education  faculty  in  a  position  to  appeal  for 
concessions  and  adjustments  for  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
ask  with  any  reason  or  hope  of  success. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  some  unmistakable  objections 
to  this  plan : 

(1)  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  holders  of  academic  chairs 
have  had  either  the  training  in  educational  theory  or  the  prac- 
tical experience  in  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
essentials  in  the  organization  of  a  course  in  special  method  or  in 
constructive  criticism  of  teaching. 

(2)  Extreme  specialization  in  advanced  subject  matter  is  like- 
ly to  have  given  the  academic  specialist  a  warped  perspective  in 
the  determination  of  relative  educational  values  of  subject  mat- 
ter within  his  own  field,  for  purposes  of  secondary  or  elemen- 
tary education,  or  as  between  his  subject  and  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum. 

(3)  There  is  the  danger  that  the  best  qualified  members  of 
the  academic  department  will  be  more  interested  in  research  or 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  department  and  will  therefore 
give   only  perfunctory  attention  to   the   education   courses,   or 
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worse  still,  entrust  them  to  poorly  prepared  or  inexperienced 

subordinates. 
3.  Both  the  courses  in  special  method  and  the  supervision  of 
teaching  conducted  by  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  school 
in  which  practice  teaching  is  done,  who  are  made  regular  members 
of  the  education  faculty.  This  involves  the  limitation  of  the  acad- 
emic departments  to  subject  matter  courses  as  in.  the  first  scheme 
discussed  above,  but  it  differs  from  that  plan  in  the  utilization  of  the 
training  school  faculty  for  methods  courses  and  supervision.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  especially  in  institutions 
which  have  well  organized  practice  schools  or  in  urban  communities 
which  can  afford  to  employ  well  trained  and  specially  qualified 
teachers  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  favor  of  this  plan  are  the  following  considerations : 

(1)  It  has  both  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  first  of  the 
three  plans  under  consideration. 

(2)  It  insures  a  closer  organic  relation  between  the  courses 
in  general  educational  theory  and  the  actual  teaching  experience 
of  the  students  than  any  other  plan. 

(3)  It  avoids  the  danger  of  making  the  work  in  special 
method  formal  and  academic  and  insures  a  greater  concreteness 
and  vitality  through  closer  correlation  with  the  practice  work. 

(4)  It  avoids  the  three  objections  offered  to  the  plan  of  co- 
operation with  academic  departments. 

(5)  It  places  both  method  and  supervision  in  charge  of  teach- 
ers who  are  specialists  and  whose  main  interests  lie  in  the  field 
of  this  work,  and  who  are  able  to  adapt  it  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions and  standards  under  which  teachers  must  actually  work 
better  than  could  any  teacher  whose  interests  are  chiefly  acad- 
emic and  in  a  higher  field.  That  is,  it  projects  the  preparatory 
work  on  the  plane  and  in  the  field  where  the  actual  professional 
service  is  to  be  rendered  later. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  plan  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

( 1 )  It  fails  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  academic  de- 
partments,—  an  objection  offered  to  the  first  plan  discussed. 

(2)  It  separates  the  special  method  from  the  advanced  sub- 
ject matter  of  its  department  and  thus  is  deprived  of  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  s])ecialized  scholarslii])s, —  unless,  of  course,  teachers 
mav  I)c  secured  for  the  supervision  work  who  have  speciaHzed 
in  the  academic  asj)ects  of  the  work  as  well  as  in  education.  It 
is  thus  0])en  to  the  criticism  of  sacrificing-  schc^larshi])  t<j  ])ro- 
fessional  interests. 

(3)  The  em])l()yment  of  teachers  in  secondary  or  elementary 
schools  to  assist  in  the  work  of  j^reparing  teachers  in  university 
departments,  has  the  appearance  of  lowering  the  standards  of 
the  university.  The  obvious  reply  is  that  these  teachers  must 
meet  the  best  university  standards  as  to  training  and  experience ; 
an  ordinary  secondary  teacher  could  no  more  do  this  work 
than  he  could  occupy  a  university  chair  of  physics  or  Greek. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

AS  CONDUCTED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1908-1909  TO  1913-1914  INCLUSIVE 


By  H.  G.  Childs 

During  the  six  years  covered  by  this  investigation,  one  hundred 
twenty-four  students  have  completed  a  course  in  practice  teaching 
in  the  Bloomington  High  School  under  the  supervision  of  critic 
teachers  in  the  departments  of  EngHsh,  history,  mathematics,  botany, 
geography  and  zoology. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  this  period  the  course  was  com- 
pleted in  twelve  weeks.  Because  of  this,  three  separate  student 
groups  were  able  to  receive  training  during  any  year.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  relatively  large  enrollment  in  these  courses  for  these 
years.  For  the  past  four  years  the  work  has  been  carried  on  on  the 
semester  basis. 

During  the  year  1913-1914  practice  work  was  ofifered  in  but  one 
department,  history.  During  the  year  just  closed  practice  teaching 
has  been  offered  in  English,  history  and  botany.  In  the  history  de- 
partment, however,  the  critic  has  devoted  but  one-half  year  to  the 
work. 

The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  practice  teachers 
by  departments : 

Numbers  by  Departments 


Date 

Eng. 

Hist. 

Math. 

Bot. 

Geog. 

Zool. 

Total 

1908-09  

13 

4 

7      - 

1 

0 

1 

26 

1909-10  

16 

7 

7 

2 

0 

0 

27 

1910-11   

11 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2Z 

1911-12  

9 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

20 

1912-13  

13 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

19 

1913-14  

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1914-15  

9 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

Total   

71 

35 

22 

13 

1 

1 

139 

24 
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Purposes  or  this  Study 

'I'Ik'  ])ur|)()scs  of  tliis  study  were  to  (leterminc  (1)  the  valuation 
the  teachers  who  had  taken  the  practice  teachinf(  i)laccd  upon  it  as 
an  aid  in  later  teaching;  (2)  the  estimate  city  superintendents  place 
upon  the  cjuality  of  teaching  done  by  our  practice  teachers  without 
jirevious  cxi)ericnce  during  their  first  year  in  the  public  schools  as 
compared  with  other  teachers. 

Valuk  of  Practice  Teaching  as  Estimated  bv  the  Teachers 

Letter  forms  Nos.  1  and  2,  were  sent  to  115  of  the  124  teachers 
who  had  completed  the  practice  course  up  to  June,  1914.  The  re- 
maining nine  could  not  be  located.  Eighty-one  replies  were  received 
and  six  letters  w^ere  returned  unclaimed.  The  remaining  twenty- 
eight  either  did  not  care  to  reply  or  neglected  to  do  so. 

The  eighty-one  replies  received  indicate  that  seventy-nine  of  these 
practice  teachers  entered  the  teaching  profession  after  graduation  or 
leaving  the  university.  One  is  continuing  her  work  as  a  graduate 
student  at  Indiana  LTniversity,  and  one  married  shortly  after  com- 
pleting the  practice  work. 

Of  the  seventy-nine  who  entered  the  teaching  profession,  forty- 
one  had  experience  in  teaching  previous  to  their  practice  work  and 
thirty-eight  had  no  such  previous  experience. 

The  following  indicates  the  replies  of  these  seventy-nine  teachers 
to  item  (1)  of  letter  form  No.  2,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Will  you 
write  frankly  whether  you  consider  the  course  in  practice  teaching 
has  been  of  much,  moderate  or  little  benefit  to  you  as  a  teacher." 

Teacher's  Estimate 


Much 

Moderate 

Little 

Total 

1.  Teachers     with     previous     ex- 

perience in  teaching 

2.  Teachers  without  previous  ex- 

perience     

33 
36 
69 

6 
2 
8 

2 
0 
2 

41 

38 

Total    

79 

Six  of  these  teachers  stated  that  this  course  was  the  most  valuable 
one  they  had  taken  in  the  university.  Eight  others  spoke  in  extra- 
superlative  terms,  such  as:  "very  much,"  "of  the  greatest  benefit," 
"invaluable,"  etc. 
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From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  testimony  of  the  teachers 
themselves  overwhelmingly  attests  the  value  of  practice  teaching. 

Comparisons  by  Superintendents 

To  secure  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  practice  teaching,  letter 
form  No.  3  was  sent  to  superintendents  to  whom  our  practice  teach- 
ers had  gone  for  their  first  teaching  after  taking  the  practice  course. 
As  it  seemed  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  teacher's  success 
was  due  to  his  previous  teaching  experience  or  to  his  practice  work, 
inquiries  were  sent  out  regarding  only  those  teachers  with  no 
previous  teaching  record. 

As  form  No.  3  indicates,  superintendents  were  asked  to  rate 
teachers  on  their  first  year's  work  as  "superior,"  "above  average," 
"average,"  "below  average,"  and  "unsatisfactory"  as  compared  with 
all  other  teachers  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  school,  and  also  to 
make  a  similar  comparison  of  the  teacher  in  question  with  other  in- 
experienced teachers  in  their  teaching  staff. 

Thirty-eight  teachers  without  previous  experience  replied  to  letter 
form  No.  2.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  superintendent  with  whom 
they  first  taught  could  not  be  located.  Twenty-nine  letters  were  sent 
to  superintendents  and  nineteen  replies  were  received  indicating  the 
following  ratings : 

Superintendents'  Ratings 


Compared  with 
All  Teachers 


Compared  with  Inex- 
perienced Beginners 


Superior   

Above  Average. 

Average 

Below  Average. 
Unsatisfactory  . 

Total    


3 

7 
7 
2 
0 

19 


4 
1 
0 

19 


This  tabulation  indicates  that  ten  of  the  nineteen  teachers  were 
decidedly  above  the  average  of  all  teachers  in  the  teaching  staff; 
seventeen  of  the  nineteen  were  equal  to  or  above  the  average  of  all ; 
but  two  were  below  average,  and  none  were  reported  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  comparison  with  other  teachers  with  no  previous  teach- 
ing experience  is  still  more  striking  as  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  were 
rated  decidedly  above  the  average ;  one  only  was  rated  as  below 
average,  and  none  were  rated  as  unsatisfactory. 
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Conclusions 

Although  our  data  arc  too  meager  to  generalize  u])()n  ttjo  broadly, 
the  above  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
judg^nent  of  superintendents  of  schools,  as  attested  by  their  ratings, 
one  semester  of  high  school  practice  teaching  under  a  competent 
critic  produces  a  more  successful  teacher  than  does  the  two,  three 
or  four  years  of  school  room  experience  of  the  teacher  not  so  trained. 

The  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  practice  teaching.  _ 


BRIEF   DESCRIPTIONS    OF   COMPLETELY   ORGANIZED 
SYSTEMS  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  plan  of  organizing  practice  teaching  varies  greatly  in  different 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Rather  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  in  ten  institutions  follows.  The  tendency  every- 
where is  to  make  provision  for  practice  teaching.  In  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  it  is  quite  common  to  make  use  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  of  secondary  grade  upon  the  campus.  This 
plan  is  followed  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. During  the  past  year,  regular  classes  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  handled  in  full  by  students  in  education  desiring 
the  opportunity  for  practice  teaching.  At  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  School  of  Agriculture  contains  500  pupils,  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  work  of  the  school  is  used  regularly  for  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching.  At  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  Ames 
public  schools.  The  home  economics  work  from  the  fifth  grade 
through  the  second  year  high  school  is  directly  in  charge  of  the 
critic  teachers  furnished  by  the  college  and  the  teaching  is  done  by 
senior  home  economics  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  The 
agriculture  in  the  Ames  high  school  is  also  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
professor  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  the  work 
is  used  constantly  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  purposes. 
The  director  of  practice  teaching  in  home  economics  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education.  Provision 
is  being  made  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  opportunities 
on  the  campus  to  supplement  the  work  being  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  present  movement  is  emphasizing  practice  teaching  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  it  is  a  legal  requirement 
in  several  of  the  states.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  colleges 
and  universities  engaged  in  training  teachers,  who  do  not  already 
have  provision  for  practice  teaching,  will  be  making  such  provision 
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within  the  near  future.     The  detailed  description  of  various  ])lans 
w  ill,  therefore,  he  of  particular  interest  to  men  in  e(hication. 

[  kcprinlc'd  from  Schoul  and  Society,  \'o\.  ill.  Xo.  67,  pp.  533-535, 
AiM-il  S,  i<nr).] 

I'rown  University 

By  IV.  D.  Jacobs 

Brown  University  began  the  work  in  practise  teaching  for  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  in  1895.  The  work  at  Brown  University 
has  consequently  been  pioneer  work  and  has  had  over  twenty  years 
of  successful  operation.  During  these  years  many  modifications 
have  been  introduced,  but  the  fundamental  principles  adopted  in  the 
beginning  are  still  maintained.     These  are : 

1.  Practise  teaching  should  be  o]>en  only  to  graduate  students; 
that  is  students  who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  rule  is  inflex- 
ible and  has  never  been  broken.  Brown  University  looks  askance 
upon  the  custom  which  has  developed  of  including  practise  teaching 
and  extended  professional  preparation  as  a  part  of  the  four  years' 
work  for  the  first  college  degree  and  regards  it  as  a  lowering  of 
standards. 

2.  Practise  teaching  should  be  under  actual  school-room  condi- 
tions. Hence  Brown  University  uses  for  its  practise  teaching  the 
public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  city  of  Providence  and 
neighboring  cities  and  towns. 

3.  Practise  teaching  should  include  the  continuous  instruction 
and  control  of  a  class  for  a  long  period.  At  Brown  University  the 
amount  of  practise  teaching  required  varies  from  a  minimum  of  five 
periods  a  week  to  fifteen  periods  a  week  for  one  year.  Student 
teachers  teach  very  few  classes,  but  they  teach  them  continuously 
for  a  semester  or  a  year.  After  many  trials  it  has  been  found  best 
to  limit  the  student  teachers  to  one  or  two  subjects.  To  give  a  few 
sporadic  lessons  before  a  class  is  one  thing;  to  teach  a  subject  con- 
tinuously is  quite  another  matter. 

4.  Practise  teaching  must  be  under  the  continuous  direct  or  in- 
direct supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher  who  knows  the  school, 
the  class  and  the  detailed  ])rogress  of  the  subject  taught.  Hence  all 
supervising  teachers  at  Brown  University  are  selected  from  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  the  schools.     Each  student  teacher  has  one 
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supervising  teacher  and  each  supervising-  teacher  one  student  teacher. 
The  work  is  strictly  individual. 

5.  Practise  teaching  must  be  closely  correlated  w^ith  the  univer- 
sity work.  At  Brown  University  supervising  teachers  are  selected 
by  the  university  and  paid  a  small  remuneration.  Each  student 
teacher  is  visited  once  a  week  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  prac- 
tise teaching  and  private  conferences  are  held.  He  also  meets  once 
a  week  in  a  general  conference  all  the  student  teachers.  Plan  books 
for  the  past  week  are  presented  and  discussed  and  later  returned  to 
the  student  teachers.  Student  teachers  are  at  the  same  time  pursu- 
ing other  courses:  (1)  in  education,  a  course  in  secondary  education 
and  a  seminar  in  current  educational  problems,  and  (2)  in  depart- 
ments allied  with  the  subjects  they  are  teaching. 

Student  teachers  who  teach  more  than  five  periods  a  week  usually 
receive  some  remuneration  for  their  work  from  the  school.  In  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Providence  this  is  provided  for  by  an  agreement 
between  the  university  and  the  city  of  Providence.  In  other  cases 
it  is  arranged  as  the  cases  arise.  Student  teachers  who  have  shown 
themselves  efficient  are  assigned  other  classes  under  supervision. 
For  this  work  they  receive  remuneration.  The  work  then  becomes 
closely  similar  to  what  is  known  as  "part-time  work"  in  vocational 
education. 

Graduate  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  practise  teaching  at 
Brown  University  usually  have  taken  as  undergraduates  four  semes- 
ter courses  in  education.  These  courses  are :  History  of  education, 
principles  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  general  method. 
In  the  last  course  there  is  some  systematic  work  in  observation  and 
some  teaching  of  the  class  by  members  of  the  class ;  for  this  last 
purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  about  ten  each. 

6.  The  last  principle  is  one  which  is  fundamental  and  appears  in 
all  of  the  work.  Practise  teaching  must  not  be  an  injury  to  the 
school  or  to  the  pupil,  but  rather  a  benefit.  Hence  the  student  teach- 
er is  called  upon  freely  to  assist  the  supervising  teacher  or  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  doing  a  limited  amount  of  clerical  work,  work 
with  individual  pupils,  or  other  work  which  can  be  assigned  with 
profit  to  the  student  teacher  and  to  the  school  alike.  The  student 
teacher  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  school  staff 
subject  to  regulations  as  other  teachers  and  working  as  the  other 
teachers  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  purposes  and  spirit  of  the 
school. 
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Univkrsitv  ok  Chicago 
By  A.  R.  Mead  and  IV.  S.  Gray 

Practice  teaching  is  a  requirement  for  practically  all  persons  who 
are  candidates  for  a  degree  in  education.  This  teaching  is  done,  in 
most  cases,  in  the  University  High  School,  an  integral  part  of  the 
School  of  Education.  Some  other  teaching  facilities  are  furnished 
by  work  in  social  settlements  and  private  institutions.  The  Univer- 
sity High  School  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $200.00  a  year.  It  has  a 
faculty  of  about  40  and  an  enrollment  of  about  400  children.  In 
the  High  School,  the  practice  teaching  is  most  thoroughly  organized 
in  Mathematics,  History,  English,  Science,  Household  Art  and 
Home  Economics.  The  school  furnishes  ])ractice  teaching  facilities 
in  practically  all  subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  high  school  is  to  be  used  for  ex])eri- 
mentation,  observation,  and  student  teaching  by  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  functions  of  this  school  and  the  effect  of  the  work  on 
its  pupils  are  thus  described : 

"The  University  High  School  aims  to  perform  a  double  function. 
For  its  pupils  it  seeks  to  provide  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
education  during  the  secondary  period.  For  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, or  more  broadly  speaking,  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  it 
serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  solution  of  educational  problems. 
That  there  is  no  conflict  between  these  aims  the  experience  of  the 
past  nine  years  has  made  clear.  That  the  practical  demands  of 
present  education  systems  are  not  ignored  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  this  time  570  graduates  of  the  school  have  entered  college 
or  engineering  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  both  in  the  general 
organization  and  administration  of  the  school  and  in  the  matter  and 
method  of  classroom  instruction,  the  demands  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  and  scientific  advance  have  found  exj^ression.  A 
school  whose  officers  and  teachers  are  students  of  the  educational 
problems  connected  with  their  work  is  likely  to  furnish  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  development  and  training  of  its  pupils." 
(High  School  Bulletin.  1913-1914.) 

The  general  administration  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  following 
regulations : 

General  Regulations 

Requirement  for  Graduation.  Two  majors  of  practice  teaching 
completed  with  grades  of  C  or  better  are  required  by  the  faculty  in 
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all  undergraduate  courses.  Each  major  must  include  at  least  fifty 
hours  of  contact  with  the  children  in  the  classroom,  laboratory,  or 
field.  During-  this  time  the  student  teacher  must  teach  at  least  fif- 
teen lessons.  This  is  a  minimum  requirement,  however,  and  where 
it  is  possible  to  administer  it  the  teaching  of  more  lessons  will  be 
required.  Ordinarily,  practice  teachers  in  the  elementary  school 
will  teach  from  thirty  to  forty  lessons  in  each  major. 

Prerequisites  for  Practice  Teaching.  The  prerequisites  for  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  High  School  are  as  follows : 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Education.  This  course  consists  of  a 
series  of  lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  introducing  the  students 
to  the  general  problem  of  education  and  to  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them.  In 
addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  the  students  make  a  large  num- 
ber of  visits  to  schools  in  order  to  make  a  careful  study  of  school 
organization  and  classroom  practices.  The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions are  written  up  and  reported  in  class.  In  this  way  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  secures  a  first  broad  outlook  on  problems  of  teach- 
ing. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  introduce  prospective  high-school  teachers  to  the  specific 
problems  which  they  will  have  to  meet  in  connection  with  their 
future  work.  The  course  deals  with  such  problems  as  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  subject-matter;  the  routine  phases  of  school 
keeping;  methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects 
with  corresponding  methods  of  teaching;  methods  of  securing  in- 
terest and  attention,  of  providing  for  individual  difTerences  and  of 
organizing  supervised  study ;  the  use  of  textbooks  and  conversa- 
tional methods ;  the  planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  each  of  the  foregoing  topics,  a  series  of  class- 
room observations  is  carried  on.  The  class  and  the  instructor  visit 
recitations  in  the  University  High  School  in  order  to  secure  concrete 
information  concerning  the  problem  under  consideration.  These 
observations  are  then  made  the  basis  for  class  discussions  in  the  les- 
sons which  follow.  Plan  writing  is  emphasized.  As  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  student  is  introduced  to  all  the  general  problems  which 
undcrly  expert  teaching. 

3.  A  Special-Methods  Course  in  the  Subject  to  be  Taught.  The 
special-methods  courses  deal  in  a  very  specific  way  with  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  the  respective  subjects.     In  addition  to  the  class- 
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room  work,  directed  observation  has  been  introduced  in  order  to 
bring  the  student  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  work  of  the 
classroom.  Directed  observation  is  carried  on  in  the  special-methods 
classes  in  English  as  follows : 

To  each  class  in  English  in  the  University  lligh  School  is  as- 
signed one  student,  a  college  senior,  from  the  special-methods  course. 
This  student  participates  in  the  work  of  the  High  School  class  in 
two  ways:  first,  he  is  considered  a  member  of  the  class  in  regular 
standing,  being  called  u])on  to  prepare  the  subject-matter  the  class  is 
considering,  and  called  upon  to  recite  upon  that  subject-matter  as 
is  any  other  member  of  the  class ;  second,  the  supervised  observer 
becomes  an  apprentice,  working  in  the  actual  teaching  problems  of 
the  class  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  High  School  instructor. 
From  time  to  time  he  is  assigned  duties,  like  the  reading  of  a  set  of 
themes,  the  discussion  of  these  themes  in  class,  conducting  part  of  a 
recitation  on  an  assigned  passage  in  literature.  He  is  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  High  School  instructor  in  the  preparation  of  plans, 
and  has  unlimited  opportunity  to  see  the  inside  workings  of  class- 
room procedure. 

4.  A  general  average  of  "C"  or  better  in  all  academic  work  is 
required  in  practice-teaching  courses.  Failure  to  use  good  oral  and 
written  English  disqualifies  students  from  continuation  in  practice- 
teaching  courses.  In  all  cases,  applicants  for  practice-teaching  priv- 
ileges in  the  High  School  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject  to 
be  taught  satisfactory  to  the  department  which  is  concerned  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

The  Conduct  of  Practice  Teaching 

1.  General  Purpose  and  Character. 

The  purposes  of  this  work  are  (a)  to  help  students  to  appreciate 
educational  theory  by  themselves  putting  it  into  practice,  and  (b)  to 
train  them  in  those  practical  adjustments  which  constitute  efifective 
teaching.  Generally  speaking,  the  sooner  a  student  teacher  can  be 
prepared  to  do  some  efifective  teaching  the  better.  Observation 
which  follows  some  attempt  at  teaching  is  more  valuable  than  that 
which  precedes  teaching. 

2.  Duties  of  Student  Teachers. 

(a)  The  student  is  responsible  for  understanding  and  appreciat- 
ing the  work  of  the  quarter  in  the  subject  assigned  for  practice  and 
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any  other  phases  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  or  the  work  of  the 
grade  that  the  critic  teacher  desires  to  take  up. 

(b)  The  student  is  responsible  from  the  beginning  for  partici- 
pating and  assisting  in  the  activities  of  the  room,  e.g.,  correcting 
papers,  gathering  materials,  assisting  individual  pupils,  etc. 

(c)  As  a  rule  the  student  will  be  assigned  at  first  some  easy 
sub-topic  in  a  larger  unit  and  allowed  to  teach  from  one  to  five  les- 
sons, thus  being  initiated  gradually  into  the  work. 

(d)  The  number  of  periods  of  teaching  will  be  increased  as  the 
student  becomes  capable  of  assuming  them. 

(e)  Student  teachers  are  expected  to  attend  critic  meetings 
which  are  arranged  by  critic  teachers.  These  will  be  frequent  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  quarter. 

(f)  Student  teachers  should  get  ready  to  begin  teaching  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  are  held  strictly  accountable  for  expected  results. 

(g)  The  student  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  critic  teacher  in 
whose  place  he  teaches.  He  may  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partment in  the  College  of  Education  for  assistance  in  securing  the 
material  needed  in  preparation  for  his  teaching.  If  the  teaching  is 
in  the  Elementary  School  the  student  is  also  responsible  to  the  super- 
visor in  whose  group  of  grades  he  teaches. 

3.  Reports  by  Critic  Teachers. 

Reports  are  filed  with  the  dean  from  the  critic  teacher.  These 
reports  will  be  made  the  basis  not  only  for  credits  in  the  course,  but 
also  for  later  recommendations  to  positions. 

The  points  outlined  below  are  considered  in  making  these  reports, 
which  characterize  very  definitely  and  in  detail  the  individuality  of 
the  student  teacher.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  critic  teacher  re- 
ports on  each  point  in  every  case,  but  emphasizes  those  points  that 
are  especially  significant  for  the  particular  student  teacher  concerned. 
The  critic  also  adds  comments  on  any  other  notable  aspects  of  the 
student's  work. 

1.  Preparation  of  lessons. 

2.  Skill  in  conducting  recitation. 

3.  Ability  to  manage  children. 

4.  Personal  fitness  for  teaching. 

5.  General  rating  of  teacher. 

4.  Departmental  Practices. 

In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  outlined  above,  each  depart- 
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nient  works  out  a  scries  of  sug"^estions  and  devices  in  rc<(ar(l  to  prac- 
tice teaching.  The  follovvintj^  sugf^estions  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Mathematics  Department  in  the  University  Hi|^h  School: 

(a)  Tlic  student's  work  is  of  the  following  types:  first,  active 
teaching,  including  work  with  individuals  wdio  need  special  assist- 
ance; supervision  of  study  classes,  etc.;  and  second,  routine  work 
such  as  calling  the  roll ;  collecting  and  distributing  papers ;  reading 
and  grading  reports,  examinations,  etc. ;  supervising  examinations ; 
keeping  records,  etc. 

(b)  It  is  aimed  to  start  the  student  in  his  work  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  give  him  the  maximum  amount  of  time  for  developing 
skill.  If  there  is  only  one  practice  student  in  a  class,  that  student 
may  teach  a  part  of  each  day;  if  there  are  several  students,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  daily  opportunity  to  teach.  The  latter  situation 
rarely  arises. 

(c)  The  first  lesson  taught  is  usually  very  short,  about  ten  min- 
utes in  length.  It  may  be  the  development  of  a  theorem  or  a  form- 
ula. Method,  aim,  and  the  time  limit  are  usually  agreed  upon  be- 
forehand by  the  student  and  critic  teacher.  After  the  lesson  has 
been  taught,  the  critic  teacher  meets  the  practice  student  to  empha- 
size the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  student's  teaching  and  to 
make  constructive  suggestions  where  help  is  needed. 

(d)  As  teaching  power  develops,  the  duration  of  the  teaching  peri- 
ods is  lengthened  and  the  student's  responsibilities  are  increased 
along  all  lines.  As  soon  as  the  student  shows  sufficient  power,  he 
is  given  charge  of  the  class  for  the  entire  class  period. 

Teachers  College.  Columima  X'xiversitv.  Types  of  Practical 

\VoR  K 

By  Romictt  Stczriis 

Practical  work  in  various  forms  has  been  carried  on  by  Teachers 
College  for  many  years,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  has  changed 
soniewhat  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  dififerent  op])ortunities  of- 
fered in  the  secondary  field. 

The  types  of  practical  work  now  recognized,  and  for  wlii:h  credit 
is  allowed  in  the  various  departments,  are  the  following:  supervised 
observation,  supervised  teaching,  training  in  supervision,  and  ex- 
perimental work. 
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I.     Supervised  Observation 

The  college  has  two  schools  of  observation  —  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Boys  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls  —  which  are 
always  open  to  students  of  special  method  and  general  method  for 
observation  of  the  work  of  experienced  teachers.  In  addition  to 
these  schools  of  observation  the  students  visit  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  where  almost  every  phase  of 
educational  work  may  be  found. 

II.     Supervised  Teaching 

Having  no  high  school  of  its  own  for  supervised  teaching,  the 
college  is  developing  several  different  centers  of  activity  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  practical  work :  one  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
City ;  a  second  in  a  group  of  suburban  communities  near  New  York ; 
a  third  in  Y.M.C.A.  schools,  night  schools,  settlement  classes,  etc. 

In  the  city  high  school  center  one  opportunity  for  practical  work 
is  ofifered  through  the  New  York  City  plan  of  using  teachers-in- 
training  in  high  schools.  This  privilege  is  open  only  to  graduate 
students  whose  academic  qualifications  in  their  several  subjects  of 
major  interest  meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  city.  Previous  ex- 
perience in  teaching  is  not  required,  but  eligibility  is  measured  by 
an  examination  given  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Candidates  must 
devote  to  the  work  at  least  half  of  each  school  day  for  one  semester. 
A  student  may  elect  to  do  practical  work  during  either  or  both 
semesters,  the  maximum  credit  for  which  is  a  half  course  each  half 
year. 

The  second  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  offered  by  a  system 
of  supervised  observation  and  teaching  in  New  York  City  and  vicin- 
ity. Graduate  students,  with  or  without  experience,  who  seem  to 
the  official  advisers  entirely  to  be  qualified  to  undertake  work  of  this 
nature,  may  be  recommended  to  school  principals  to  do  practical 
work. 

The  suburban  grotfp  is  composed  of  high  schools  in  nearby  towns 
that  can  be  reached  by  ferry  and  trolley  within  thirty  or  forty  min- 
utes. By  arrangement  made  separately  by  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  Leonia,  Cliffside.  and  Englewood.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Dean 
of  Teachers  College,  college  students  in  limited  numbers  are  per- 
mitted to  serve  as  apprentices  to  the  regular  teachers  for  periods  of 
five  weeks  each,  rendering  such  service  to  the  teacher  or  class  as  the 
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teaclier  directs.  Durint;-  the  five  week  period  of  service  the  time  of 
the  ct)llege  students  is  divided  substantially  as  follows : 

First  week:  Observation  of  class  teacher  and  pupils  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  individual  pupils  and  to  know  them  by  name, 
to  become  familiar  with  the  teacher's  methods  as  well  as  the  text- 
books in  use,  and  to  study  the  children  in  the  class  who  require  spe- 
cial treatment. 

Second  week:  Generally  some  form  of  active  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  class  hour  is  permitted  including  the  following 
phases  of  practical  work:  Correcting  papers  and  holding  confer- 
ences with  the  pupils  for  consideration  of  the  same ;  tutoring  pupils 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  need  to  make  up  ground  lost ;  gather- 
ing and  presenting  illustrative  material  for  class  use  —  material  that 
is  available  in  the  libraries  and  museums  of  Teachers  College. 

Third  week:  If  the  general  attainment  of  the  student  teacher 
warrants  it,  there  is  some  teaching,  beginning  with  a  portion  of  a 
class  period,  as,  for  example,  telling  a  story  in  German  (last  ten 
minutes  of  the  hour)  ;  developing  the  new  lesson ;  presenting  a  gen- 
eral topic  in  history;  some  phases  of  oral  composition. 

Fourth  and  fifth  weeks :  Teaching,  under  supervision  of  the 
teacher  and  the  college  supervisors.  The  teacher  leaves  the  novice 
w4th  the  entire  control  of  the  class  and  the  discipline  for  intervals 
of  time,  as  soon  as  it  seems  wise  to  do  so. 

Prerequisites  and  Credit  for  Supervised  Teaching 

In  the  School  of  Education  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  B.A.  from  an 
accepted  college  is  prerequisite ;  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  prac- 
tical work  is  given  to  seniors  and  to  graduate  students.  The  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  subject  of  the  student's  major  interest  must 
also  be  satisfied,  before  recommending  the  student  for  practical 
work,  that  the  candidate  has  had.  or  is  taking,  suitable  work  in  the 
general  field  of  education  and  in  the  content  of  the  subject  the  stu- 
dent is  preparing  to  teach.  The  student  must  register  for  one  full 
course  in  special  method,  one-half  course  in  general  method,  one- 
half  course  in  supervised  observation  and  practice,  the  equivalent  of 
which  is  about  seventy-five  hours  of  the  student's  time  i>er  semester. 
The  time  is  divided  as  follows : 

Time  spent  in  practical  work,  one  hour  per  day  for  five  weeks  — 
twenty-five  hours. 
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Hours  spent  in  observation  in  other  schools  or  classrooms,  some 
preceding  and  some  following  the  period  of  student  apprenticeship 
in  the  classroom  —  twenty  hours. 

Conference  hour  with  supervisors,  one  per  week  for  all  practice 
students,  meeting  together  —  fifteen  hours. 

Preparation,  personal  conferences,  etc..  etc.  —  fifteen  hours  and 

upward. 

All  inexperienced  students  are  required  to  do  practical  work  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  Teachers  College  diplo- 
ma as  teacher  of  a  special  subject.  The  student  must,  however,  first 
satisfy  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  regarding  his 
intellectual,  physical,  and  social  fitness  for  teaching  before  he  is  rec- 
ommended for  practical  work.  These  recommendations  are  made 
to  the  professor  who  has  charge  of  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  practical  work.  When  a  student  is  assigned  to  a  school  he 
reports  to  the  principal  who  instructs  him  in  necessary  school  stand- 
ards and  routine  matters  to  enable  him  to  fit  into  the  school  life 
without  friction.  The  class  teacher  determines  the  nature  of  the 
practical  work  and  the  amount  of  actual  teaching.  If  she  finds  the 
class  work  sufifers  in  any  way,  through  the  presence  of  the  teacher- 
in-training,  she  is  at  liberty  to  remove  him.  or  to  delay  his  teaching, 
or  to  change  the  nature  of  his  work.  The  class  teacher  serves  as 
adviser  and  friend. 

Practice  teachers  are  supervised  by  four  different  groups  of  ex- 
perienced people :  first,  by  the  official  group  of  college  supervisors ; 
second,  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  teachers,  whose  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  teach- 
ers;  third,  by  selected  students  of  experience,  who  are  candidates 
for  diplomas  as  principals  and  inspectors  of  high  schools ;  fourth, 
occasionally  by  professors  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject  — 
the  subject  that  he  is  teaching. 

In  addition  to  this  personal  supervision,  all  practice  teachers  meet 
with  the  college  supervisors  for  one  hour  every  Friday  afternoon 
in  the  semester  for  a  general -Round  Table  Conference.  At  intervals 
the  student  supervisors  are  called  upon  to  offer  criticism  of  the  work 
of  the  student  teachers,  after  which  there  is  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  their  supervision. 

III.     Training  in  Supervision 
This  field  of  practice  is  not  yet  fully  developed  but  wherever  prac- 
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tice  teachers  are  at  work  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  the  su])ervision  of  instruction.  Each  class  room  may  thus 
become  a  laboratory  for  two  tyi)es  of  practical  work.  The  ])U])ils 
are  in  no  way  molested  by  the  presence  of  a  student  sui)ervisor  and 
the  student  teacher  is  benefited  by  havine;'  his  work  analyzed  and 
criticised  by  some  one  from  the  j^ractical  field  who  is  somewhat  older 
than  he  in  experience. 

IV.     Experimental  Work 

Occasional  opportunities  are  ofifered  for  experimentation  in  adapt- 
ing subject  matter  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  pupils  and 
in  trying  out  methods  of  presenting  subject  matter. 

The  Speyer  School  (formerly  an  elementary  school  for  experi- 
mentation and  practice  belonging  to  Teachers  College)  reopened  on 
February  1,  1916,  as  a  city  public  school  of  junior  high  school  grade. 
Teachers  College  serves  the  school  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  is 
planning  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  curriculum  and  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

Harvard  University 

By  Rouiictt  Stevens  and  Alexander  Ini^lis 

I.     Preliminary  Statement 

At  present  courses  specifically  designed  to  train  secondary  school 
teachers  are  offered  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

II.     Courses  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 
AT  Present  Offered 

1.  No  student  is  admitted  to  apprentice  courses  in  secondary 
school  teaching  unless  he  has  taken  the  general  course  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Secondary  Education.  In  addition  he  is  su])posed  to  have 
taken  courses  in  (a)  the  Principles  of  Education,  (b)  the  History  of 
Education,  and  (c)  General  and  Educational  Psychology.  Further 
he  is  required  to  present  evidence  that  he  has  manifested  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  or  subjects  which  he  intends  to  teach  in 
the  secondary  school.  He  is  admitted  to  the  Apprentice  Teaching 
course  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  that  course  with 
due  reference  to  his  personality  and  other  qualifications. 

2.  The  course  in  the  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  is  so 
organized  that  during  the  first  half  year  those  who  are  ]ilanning  to 
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enter  the  course  in  Apprentice  Teaching  make  systematic  observa- 
tion of  teaching  and  class  management  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  University.  During  the  two  months  or  one  month 
before  the  close  of  the  first  semester  that  observation  is  made  in  the 
class  which  the  student  will  conduct  during  the  second  semester. 

3.  The  course  in  Apprentice  Teaching  comes  in  the  second 
semester ;  the  work  of  the  course  consists  primarily  of  actual  teach- 
ing in  one  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University 
but  the  class  meets  twice  a  week  as  a  whole  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  and  principles  of  classroom  practice  definitely  connected 
with  the  student's  experience  in  his  practice  teaching.  Principles  of 
method  are  considered  in  direct  connection  with  practice  so  that  the- 
ory and  practice  may  be  closely  related. 

III.     The  Opportunities  for  Observation  and  Apprentice 

Teaching 

1.  Observation:  Within  easy  reach  of  the  University  are  more 
than  fifty  different  high  schools  with  more  than  1,000  teachers  and 
enrolling  more  than  20,000  secondary  school  pupils.  These  high 
schools  are  of  various  types.  All  are  open  to  observation  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  systematic  observation  is  required  of 
prospective  secondary  school  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Division  of 
Education. 

2.  Apprentice  Teaching:  At  present  contract  agreements  exist 
between  the  University  and  the  school  committees  of  nine  cities  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  University.  Apprentice  teaching  is  provided 
for  in  those  cities  by  these  formal  contracts,  the  form  of  which  is 
appended  to  this  report..  The  cities  thus  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity are  Arlington,  Belmont,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Lexington,  Bed- 
ford, Somerville.  Newton,  and  Watertown.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  those  cities  is  about  350,000,  the  number  of  high  schools 
fourteen,  the  number  of  teachers  about  400,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  about  10,000.  Thus  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  apprentice  teaching  in  some  of  the  best  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  country.  Further,  among  the  high  schools 
involved  are  manual  training  high  schools,  vocational  high  schools, 
technical  high  schools,  and  junior  high  schools.  Practically  all  high 
school  courses  are  to  be  found  exemplified  in  those  cities. 

3.  No  "model"  school  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  Education.     In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  the  appren- 
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tice  teaching  would  by  preference  be  confined  largely  to  the  public 
schools.  The  Division  emphasizes  i)articularly  the  value  of  appren- 
tice teaching  under  conditions  as  normal  as  possible.  Further,  no 
single  secondary  school  of  the  size  desirable  for  model  schools  could 
satisfactorily  provide  for  all  the  students  preparing  for  positions  in 
the  secondary  school. 

IV.     The  Administration  of  the  Apprentice  Teaching 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  agreements  made  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  school  committees  of  the  cities  mentionec^  candidates 
are  assigned  to  practice  teaching  positions  in  the  various  cities  after 
conference  with  the  school  authorities  who  have  the  right  to  reject 
any  candidate  for  satisfactory  reasons. 

2.  The  student  assigned  to  a  position  in  any  school,  after  a  period 
of  partial  control  and  responsibility,  assumes  full  responsibility  of 
a  single  class  during  the  last  half  of  the  school  year,  always  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  teacher  assigned  for  that  purpose. 
His  period  of  service  lasts  for  about  eighteen  weeks  and  the  number 
of  periods  which  he  teaches  varies  from  three  to  five  per  week  ac- 
cording to  the  subject,  etc.  Thus  his  classroom  experience  normally 
varies  from  fifty-four  to  ninety  school  periods. 

3.  The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  apprentice 
teacher  is  shared  by  the  teacher  assigned  for  that  purpose  (usually 
the  head  of  the  department  in  the  school),  the  principal  of  the  school, 
and  the  college  instructor  with  his  assistants.  By  far  the  greatest 
share  of  the  supervision  rests  with  the  teacher  who  is  constantly  in 
charge  of  the  student's  teaching. 

V.     Additional  Provisions  for  Observation  and  Teaching 

1.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Division  of 
Education  with  the  Boston  School  Committee  whereby  properly 
qualified  students  may  act  as  assistants  to  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
of  Boston,  assuming  partial  responsibility  for  a  given  class. 

University  of  Indiana 

By  Roiuictt  Stevens 

By  mutual  agreement  and  contract  between  Indiana  University 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Bloomington,  the  city 
schools  are  open  for  work  in  observation  and  experimentation,  and 
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in  the  high  school  for  practice  teaching.  In  every  department  where 
practice  teaching  is  decided  upon  a  critic  teacher  is  employed  who 
actively  directs  the  work  of  his  practice  group  at  the  high  school, 
and  is  head  of  that  department  in  the  high  school  and  offers  a  course 
in  methods  at  the  University.  The  salary  paid  the  critic  is  $1500 
the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  a  year  with  $1800  as 
the  maximum.  Of  this  sum  the  city  schools  pay  sixty  per  cent,  and 
the  University  forty  per  cent.  The  number  of  practice  teachers  per 
critic  for  any  one  term  is  limited  to  five.  Each  practice  teacher  as- 
sumes charge  of  the  instruction,  discipline,  examination,  rating,  and 
promotion  of  one  high  school  class  daily  for  a  semester. 

Conduct  of  the  Work 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  semester,  the  critic  teacher  and 
the  practice  teachers  observe.  After  this  the  practice  teacher  as- 
sumes charge  of  the  class.  The  critic  visits  these  classes  almost 
daily  early  in  the  term  and  less  frequently  later.  After  every  visit 
the  practice  teacher  receives  an  oral  or  written  criticism  of  the  work 

or  both.     The  critic  supervises  the  teacher's  plans  and  outlines, 

and  holds  a  general  conference  with  his  group  once  a  week.  Each 
teacher  is  officially  rated  by  the  critic  three  times  a  semester,  the 
teacher  having  been  made  familiar  with  the  standards  usecf  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  and  the  results  of  each  rating  being  discussed 
after  it  is  made.  Additional  ratings  are  made  just  before  the  close 
of  the  term  by  the  high  school  principal,  and  the  professor  of  sec- 
ondary education  at  the  University.  As  a  rule,  incompetents  are 
rejected  without  a  trial,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  a 
teacher  from  a  class  whenever  the  critic  and  professor  of  secondary 
education  are  convinced  of  his  inability  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
with  the  work. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Before  entering  the  practice  teaching,  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work  in  the  subject  to 
be  taught,  and  have  had  the  course  in  methods  in  this  subject  as 
well  as  six  or  more  semester  hours  in  Principles  of  Education  and 
Secondary  Education.  Practice  teaching  is  confined  entirely  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  So  far,  our  practice  teachers  have 
been  about  evenly  divided  between  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
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teachiui^  experience  and  those  who  have  had  one  or  two  years  of 
experience. 

[Reprinted  from  Sclwol  and  Society,  Vol.  IV,  No.  82,  pp.  140-144, 
Jnly  11,  1916.] 

Practice  Tk-xchi.xc.  .\t  'iiik  L'xixicrsitv  of  Mixnesota 
By  Raymoid  .\.  Kent 

Practice  teaching  for  students  in  the  college  of  education  was  be- 
gim  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The  work  was  done  in  a  six-year  secondary 
school  maintained  by  the  college  on  the  campus  of  the  university. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  work  was  reorganized.  The  university 
high  school  was  moved  into  a  new  building  especially  provided  and 
equipped  for  it  and  for  the  college  of  education.  On  account  of 
limited  funds  only  the  last  four  years  of  high  school  work  were 
continued. 

The  University  High  School 

Admission  to  the  university  high  school  is  limited  by  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  The  applicant  must  not  be  over  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  CHf  applying. 

2.  The  applicant  must  not  be  a  student  at  any  other  institution 
or  in  any  other  department  of  the  university  at  the  time  when  in  at- 
tendance at  the  high  school. 

3.  The  applicant  must  present  records  of  scholarship  which  show 
clearly  that  he  has  not  done  unsatisfactory  work  in  another  institu- 
tion. 

4.  The  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  credentials  with  re- 
spect to  his  character  and  previous  conduct. 

5.  The  university  high  school  will  not  enroll  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  1916-17. 

In  choosing  the  instructors  for  this  high  school  a  combination  of 
three  qualities  is  sought  in  each  individual  appointed.  These  qual- 
ities are : 

First:  Excellence  of  scholarship  in  the  field  which  one's  partic- 
ular branch  or  branches  represent. 

Second :     Excellence  of  method  as  a  high  school  teacher. 

Third :  Excellence  in  professional  interest  and  ability.  The  in- 
dividual must  have  shown  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  modern 
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problems  of  education  and  must  possess  a  hig^h  order  of  construc- 
tive critical  ability  of  high  school  teaching. 

The  college  of  education  believes  that  a  high  school  well  organ- 
ized, well  taught,  and  well  administered  is  a  prime  essential  to  prac- 
tice teaching. 

Co-OPERATION   WITH   CiTY   SCHOOLS 

A  legislative  enactment  of  1913  and  subsequent  interpretation  of 
the  same  by  the  state  department  of  education  requires  every  college 
and  university  graduate  to  pursue  at  least  a  semester  of  observation 
and  practice  teaching  before  being  eligible  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  of  Minnesota.  This  ruling  resulted  in  a  larger  enrollment 
in  practice  teaching  than  could  be  assigned  to  such  work  in  the  uni- 
versity high  school.  Through  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Min- 
neapolis public  schools,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  university 
students  were  assigned  to  practice  teaching  in  the  city  schools.  In 
1914-15  this  work  was  done  in  the  various  city  high  schools  and  to 
a  limited  extent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  in  departmental 
class  work.  During  1915-16  the  assignments  have  been  limited  to 
high  schools  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  such  for  example  as  a  be- 
ginning German  class  in  an  eighth  grade. 

practice;  teaching 

1.  Prerequisites.  The  college  of  education  believes  that  scholar- 
ship in  the  chosen  field  is  the  first  essential  to  success  in  teaching. 
It  therefore  insists  that  no  student  in  the  university  shall  be  allowed 
to  enroll  as  a  practice  teacher,  unless  the  department  in  whose  field 
he  wishes  to  teach  recommends  him. 

In  addition  to  scholarship  certain  professional  requirements  are 
made.  The  ruling  of  the  state  department,  above  referred  to.  re- 
quires twelve  semester  hours  of  work  in  education  in  addition  to 
practice  teaching,  and  stipulates  that  at  least  three  of  these  hours 
must  consist  of  two  courses  in  special  method.  The  college  insists 
that  a  special  method  course  covering  the  subject  which  the  student 
wishes  to  teach  be  pursued  before  the  practice  teaching  is  begun. 
Since  students  are  seniors  when  they  do  practice  teaching,  and  since 
the  college  requires  fifteen  hours  in  education  exclusive  of  general 
psychology,  almost  all  have  completed  twelve  hours  in  education, 
including  general  psychology,  before  practice  teaching  is  begun. 

2.  Content  of  Course.     What  does  the  course  entitled  "Practice 
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Teaching""  incliidc  in  Minnesota?  At  least  three  things — (1)  di- 
rected observation  and  (2)  actual  teaching  (3)  under  supervision. 
For  the  present  at  least  it  seems  highly  advantageous  for  students  to 
spend  from  a  week  to  ten  days  or  even  two  weeks  in  carefully  direct- 
ed, well-digested  observation  before  they  themselves  begin  to  teach. 
The  first  lesson  plans  some  make  are  the  plans  of  the  work  in  the 
recitations  observed.  The  student  begins  teaching  only  after  the 
critic  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  student  has  in  mind  clearly  the 
object  to  be  attained,  and  has  presented  a  satisfactory  plan  of  execu- 
tion. 

Again  referring  to  the  state  ruling,  it  is  supposed  that  each  per- 
son, during  the  semester  that  he  pursues  the  course  in  practice  teach- 
ing', will  conduct  at  least  thirty-six  recitations,  or  perform  work 
equivalent  thereto. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been  no  real  difficulty  in  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  the  students  practicing  in  the  university  high  school. 
There  is  no  high  school  class  not  directly  in  charge  of  a  regular 
high  school  instructor.  This  instructor  is  in  most  cases  the  critic 
of  the  practice  students  working  with  her  class.  Personal  inter- 
views and  group  meetings,  formal  and  informal,  are  easily  arranged 
between  the  critic  and  her  students. 

The  present  plan  gives  to  each  critic  in  the  university  high  school 
the  supervision  of  all  students  doing  practice  teaching  in  her  de- 
partment, whether  these  students  are  assigned  to  the  university  high 
school  or  to  city  high  schools.  The  critic  visits  each  student  as  often 
as  her  time  will  permit.  So  far  this  task  has  not  been  so  great  but 
what  each  critic  has  been  able  to  check  the  work  of  each  student  fre- 
quently and  closely. 

Supervision  includes,  besides  visitation,  group  meetings  held  reg- 
ularly. At  these  meetings  the  critic  takes  up  with  her  students  such 
matters  as  her  judgment  selects.  In  addition  to  the  group  critic 
meetings  there  are  two  general  meetings  of  all  practice  teachers  each 
month.  Here  are  presented  facts  of  general  professional  import- 
ance. Coherence,  clarity  and  lack  of  repetition  throughout  the  work 
are  gained  through  frequent  conferences  among  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university  high  school. 

4.  Checking  Results.  The  greatest  weakness  of  methods  and 
courses  for  training  secondary  school  teachers  up  to  date  has  been 
the  failure  to  integrate  this  training  with  later  actual  practice.   Stand- 
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ards,  methods  and  substance  have  been  too  far  academically  deter- 
mined. The  individual  therefore  found  certain  readjustments  nec- 
essary when  confronted  by  the  actual  problems  of  his  later  experi- 
ence. Colleges  of  education  stand  in  danger  of  becoming  academic 
in  training  teachers  for  high  school. 

The  college  of  education  seeks  to  prevent  this  condition  in  three 
different  ways : 

First :  It  refuses  to  give  a  college  grade  in  practice  teaching  to 
any  one  who  for  any  reason  shows  that  he  can  not  teach  high  school 
classes. 

Second :  The  scale  of  rating  by  which  practice  teachers  and  prac- 
tice teaching  are  to  be  judged  is  being  made  on  the  base  of  factors 
that  appear  during  practice  which  count  most  for  later  success  or 
failure.  The  scale  of  rating  is  by  no  means  completed  as  yet.  It  is 
barely  begun.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  so  far  completed  as  to  stand 
without  change  is  a  question.  It  will  approach  completion  only 
through  several  years  of  close  study  of  the  product  which  the  college 
puts  into  teaching. 

Third:  This  study  will  be  accomplished  through  field  checking. 
This  checking  has  begim  in  a  modest  way.  It  seeks  information 
from  two  sources,  from  the  graduate  of  the  college  and  from  the 
supervisor  of  that  graduate. 

5.  Teaching  Assistants  in  Public  Schools.  The  college  of  educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  has  adopted 
a  plan  which  provides  for  employing  in  the  high  schools  a  certain 
number  of  university  graduates  to  be  known  as  teaching  assistants. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  is  in  essence  the  establishment  in  the  Min- 
neapolis public  schools  of  a  certain  number  of  teaching  fellowships 
for  graduate  students.  These  teaching  assistants  receive  compensa- 
tion for  their  work  in  the  school  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  teaching;  $300  for  the  first  year ;  $400  for  the  second 
year. 

For  each  assistant  a  definite  course,  combining  graduate  profes- 
sional study  and  teaching  experience  is  outlined.  Although  the  plan 
provides  an  abundance  of  teaching  experience,  the  greater  emphasis 
is  thrown  upon  advanced  professional  training. 

Teaching  assistants  are  on  duty  at  the  schools  from  8 :30  until 
12:15.  Their  work  is  divided  between  teaching  and  assisting.  Dur- 
ing their  first  year  they  do  not  instruct  more  than  two  classes  per 
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day.  that  is,  one  third  of  a  regular  teacher's  teaching-  periods.  If 
they  continue  a  second  year,  the  portion  of  their  time  devoted  to 
class  instruction  may  be  increased  to  three  periods  per  day.  Their 
work  as  teaching  assistants  is  limited  to  the  hours  during  which 
they  are  on  duty  in  the  schools,  and  no  additional  work  other  than 
preparation  for  teaching  their  regular  classes  is  recjuired  of  them 
outside  of  the  above  set  schedule  of  hours. 

University  of  Missouri 
By  Romictt  Stevens  and  J .  T.  Mcriam 

The  School  of  Education  maintains  a  high  school  which  serves 
largely  as  a  practice  school  and  an  elementary  school  which  serves 
largely  for  observation  purposes.  The  high  school  enrolls  approxi- 
mately 150  students  each  year.  The  elementary  school  is  limited  to 
approximately  100  pupils.  The  professor  of  school  supervision  in 
the  School  of  Education  is  superintendent  of  both  these  schools. 
The  high  school  has  a  principal  devoting  his  full  time  to  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  work,  also  a  lady  associate  principal  whose 
work  is  largely  supervisory,  but  administrative  in  being  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  girls  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  supervisory 
work  of  the  superintendent  and  these  two  principals,  there  are  a 
number  of  so-called  teaching  supervisors,  varying  from  year  to  year. 
These  supervisors  are  usually  graduate  students  with  a  successful 
public  school  experience,  academic  training  in  their  own  special  sub- 
jects, and  professional  training  in  the  School  of  Education.  These 
supervisors  spend  approximately  one-half  their  time  in  the  interests 
of  the  high  school  work.  They  do  some  regular  teaching  and  super- 
vise practice  teachers  in  their  own  departments. 

In  the  elementary  school  there  are  five  regular  teachers,  includ- 
ing one  who  serves  as  principal.  All  of  the  teaching  is  done  by 
these  regular  teachers. 

The  students  in  the  School  of  Education  undertake  practice  teach- 
ing in  their  senior  year.  They  are  expected  to  have  already  had 
considerable  academic  work  in  their  own  subject,  also  professional 
courses  in  educational  psychology,  theory  of  teaching,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  their  own  subject.  However,  these  courses  are  not  strictly 
prerequisites  and  many  such  students  take  these  courses  parallel 
with  practice  teaching.  These  practice  teachers  devote  one  hour 
each  day  throughout  the  year  to  the  teaching  of  their  own  subject. 
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Preparation  for  such  practice  teaching  requires  from  one  to  two 
hours  or  more  for  each  hour  of  class  work.  These  practice  teachers 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  teaching  supervisors 
and  the  superintendent.  A  meeting  of  these  teachers  is  held  once 
each  week  for  instruction  on  general  methods  of  the  school  and 
problems  which  are  of  common  interest.  At  this  time  also  teaching 
supervisors  meet  their  groups  of  teachers  for  special  problems. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
By  A.  R.  Mead 

Education  in  this  institution  is  the  work  of  a  department  of  a 
small  college.  The  practice  teaching  done  at  this  institution,  as 
well  as  all  work  done  in  education,  is  in  its  beginning  stages.  At 
present  all  facilities- for  practice  teaching  are  those  of  the  University 
academy.  The  following  secondary  subjects  are  included  in  this 
work:  Latin  (4  years)  ;  English  (2  years)  ;  mathematics  (3  years)  ; 
physics  (1  year)  ;  history  (1  year)  ;  German  (1  year).  This  group 
of  students  meets  in  college  class  rooms  and  has  the  use  of  all  col- 
lege facilities  as  other  students. 

The  amount  of  practice  teaching  done  by  the  student-teacher 
varies,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  thirty-six  class-periods  of 
fifty  minutes  each,  daily,  taught  consecutively.  This  is  the  minimum 
requirement. 

No  persons  except  seniors  or  graduate  students  are  allowed  to  do 
this  work.  Besides  regular  college  work,  they  must  have  had  the 
following  work  in  education:  education  psychology  C3  semester 
hours)  ;  secondary  education,  with  emphasis  on  principles  of  methods 
(3  hours)  ;  special  methods  of  the  subject  they  expect  to  teach  (2 
hours)  ;  eighteen  periods  devoted  to  observation  of  high  school 
teaching,  and  several  periods  of  observation  in  class  they  will 
teach,  immediately  before  beginning  the  work.  In  addition  to  the 
requirements  in  education,  the  student  must  have  a  good  general 
scholarship  standing  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  have  such 
courses  as  are  required  by  the  department  concerned. 

Before  the  student  can  begin  teaching,  several  visits  are  made  to 
the  class,  and  the  routine  matters  of  the  class  room  are  learned. 
When  in  the  judgment  of  the  supervising  teacher  the  student  is 
ready,  the  full  work  of  the  class  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
student  teacher. 
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The  supervision  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion and  persons  from  other  collegiate  departments  that  give  special 
methods  courses.  As  far  as  possible  instructors  in  the  academy  are 
utilized  for  this  work.  The  supervision  consists  in  visiting-  the  class 
taught  by  the  student-teacher,  conferring  with  the  teacher,  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  academy  instructor,  and  directing  the 
work  of  the  student-teacher.  If  the  student-teacher  cannot  control 
the  class,  another  will  take  charge  of  the  class  and  continue  the 
work,  but  to  this  date  no  such  cases  have  occurred. 

The  student-teacher  assigns  the  lessons,  conducts  the  regular  class 
work,  keeps  class  records,  attends  to  mattersof  sanitation,  ventilation, 
and  lighting  as  far  as  possible,  conducts  quizzes,  and  makes  reports 
as  the  regular  teacher  would.  The  procedure  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  supervisor,  but  the  content  is  that  of  the  regular  academy 
class  w^ork. 

Upon  completion  of  the  period  of  teaching  the  supervisor  makes 
a  detailed  report. 

University  of  Nebraska 
By  A.  R.  Mead  and  Chas.  F.  Fordycc 

The  prospective  secondary  teacher  is  required  to  select  work  in  at 
least  two  content  subjects,  consisting  of  a  major  of  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  hours,  and  a  minor  of  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  each.  The 
grand  total  must  be  not  less  than  forty  semester  hours  of  such  work. 

The  prerequisite  professional  work  for  practice  teaching  includes 
the  following :  At  least  two  semester  hours  in  special  methods ;  six 
semester  hours  of  general  psychology ;  three,  of  child  study ;  six,  of 
history  and  science  of  education. 

.  The  Teachers  College  maintains  its  own  demonstration  and  prac- 
tice school,  and  has  also  utilized  classes  in  an  evening  school  con- 
ducted at  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  training  school  of  the  college 
enrolled  175  pupils  in  1915-1916.  The  observation  of  teaching  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  training  school.  Each  prospective 
teacher  does  this  type  of  work  one  period  a  week  for  at  least  a 
semester.  "After  the  members  of  this  class  (observation)  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  teaching  activities  observed,  each  takes  charge 
of  a  class  for  actual  teaching.  The  period  of  practice  must  con- 
tinue at  least  one  semester,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  through  the  choice 
of  the  candidate  continued  a  full  year." 
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"In  the  teaching  process  the  candidate  is  nnder  a  triple  type  of 
supervision :  first,  there  is  a  careful  supervision  through  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  theory  and  practice,  which  represents  general 
method  in  the  technique  of  class  instruction  and  class  management ; 
secondly,  the  student  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  special  depart- 
ment representing  the  chosen  subject  to  be  taught,  as  German,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  etc. ;  the  third  type  of  supervision  is  that  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  who  leads  the  intending 
teacher  into  the  functions  of  school  administration."  The  special 
supervisors  referred  to  above,  are  "teachers  who  are  experts  in  both 
subject-matter  and  in  method  of  presenting  their  subjects."  They 
were  selected  by  the  academic  department  concerned  at  the  request 
of  the  department  of  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  from  active 
service  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State.  There  are  such  super- 
visors for  the  following  subjects :  mathematics,  German,  geography, 
American  history,  European  history,  agriculture,  and  Latin. 

There  are  about  150  candidates  annually  for  the  work  in  the  prac- 
tice school.  In  addition,  there  about  ninety  candidates  for  practice 
work  in  elementary  subjects  who  do  their  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lincoln. 

University  of  Oregon 

By  Romieft  Stcx'ciis  and  Fred  C.  Ayer 

The  LTniversity  of  Oregon  carries  on  its  practical  work  in  the 
local  high  schools  and  in  the  University  high  school,  recently  or- 
ganized for  both  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Inexperienced 
students  who  desire  to  enter  teaching  are  required  to  take  practical 
work,  consisting  of  a  two  hour  course  in  observation  during  the 
junior  year,  followed  by  practice  teaching  in  the  senior  year.  The 
observation  course  is  prerequisite  for  practice  teaching  and  consists 
of  class  work,  assigned  readings,  reports,  etc.,  and  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  observations.  As  part  of  the  observations,  each  student 
visits  a  class  in  his  chosen  subject  for  three  successive  days,  then 
prepares  plans  and  teaches  the  class  for  two  days.  This  "breaking- 
in"  process  is  considered  distinctly  valuable.  The  establishment  of 
the  University  high  school,  which  is  to  be  primarily  a  demonstration 
and  experimental  school,  makes  it  possible  to  provide  for  a  series 
of  type  lessons  taught  by  experts  to  be  observed  and  analyzed  by 
the  students  in  observation.     Practice  teachers  who  are  assigned  to 
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classes  in  the  University  hig'h  school  will  observe  and  assist  the  work 
of  the  regular  instructor  until  the  class  is  well  started  before  being 
given  charge ;  while  in  the  local  schools  they  are  placed  in  charge 
from  the  first,  under  close  supervision  by  the  University  supervisor. 

The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  are:  (1)  Six  hours  work 
in  education  (including  observation)  ;  (2)  special  academic  training 
in  the  subject  of  the  student's  major  interest;  (3)  the  candidate 
must  be  a  fully  accredited  senior  and  "have  a  record  in  grades 
measuring  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  committee  on  ap])ointments." 

Printed  instructions  are  given  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  their 
work,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  work.  The  following  excerpt  is  indicative  of 
the  plan : 

Lesson  Plans  and  Division  of  Practice  Teacher's  Time. 

The  practice  teacher  taking  work  for  full  credit  (five  points) 
should  devote  fifteen  hours  per  week  to  the  work.  This  shall  in- 
clude time  in  the  schoolroom,  laboratory  or  field,  in  preparation  and 
in  conference,  provided  that  at  least  five  periods  per  week  shall  be 
spent  in  the  presence  of  the  class  in  recitation  or  in  laboratory. 
Practice  teachers  doing  work  requiring  less  time  will  be  accredited 
accordingly. 

Practice  teachers  shall  be  regarded  as  regular  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  working,  and  shall  attend 
such  faculty  meetings  as  the  principal  or  superintendent  may  re- 
quest. The  principal  shall  have  the  same  authority  over  practice 
as  over  regular  teachers,  and  shall  hold  them  responsible  at  all  times 
for  the  conducting  of  the  classes  assigned  to  them.  University 
vacations  do  not  excuse  practice  teachers  from  the  responsibility  of 
their  classes. 

Subject  to  the  rules  and  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  various 
principals  and  schools,  the  practice  teachers  shall  prepare  plans  for 
their  work  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
education,  as  follows : 

(a)  Subject  plans  as  necessary. 

(b)  Tentative  outlines  of  each  week's  work,  to  be  submitted  at 
the  beginning  of  each  week  throughout  the  semester.  Students 
consult  heads  of  high  school  departments  in  which  they  are  working 
in  preparing  these. 

(c)  At  least  two  detailed  daily  lesson  plans  each  week  for  the 
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first  five  weeks,  or  longer  if  necessary,  and  one  each  week  thereafter. 
These  shall  be  supplemented  by 

(d)  Regular  consultations  with  the  supervisor. 

(e)  Special  consultations  with  the  individual  departments  of  the 
University  and  of  the  various  local  schools. 

The  student's  work  involved  in  these  steps  together  with  the  re- 
ports from  supervisors  and  principals  will  be  made  the  basis,  not 
only  for  grades  given  in  practice  teaching,  but  also  for  later  recom- 
mendation for  teaching. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
By  Romiett  Stcz'ens  and  W.  G.  Chambers 

Practice  teaching  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  a  semi- 
state  institution,  is  carried  on  in  the  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  that  are  accessible  to  the  University  by  trolley  or  train.  The 
apprentices  are  assigned  to  a  school  on  application  by  the  school 
and  are  subject  to  the  principal  during  their  period  of  service.  They 
use  the  methods  of  the  school,  following  local  customs  and  pre- 
cedents in  administration  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  maintain  the  organization  of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apprentice  teacher  expects  the  same  guidance,  supervision,  and 
criticism  that  are  given  to  the  regular  teachers.  In  addition  to  this 
supervision  by  the  local  authorities,  the  apprentice  teacher  is  super- 
vised by  the  staff  of  the  school  of  education. 

"Apprentice  teachers  ^  report  in  weekly  conference  to  the  super- 
visor the  work  done  during  the  week  passed,  giving  their  ideas  of 
the  results  obtained,  successes  and  failures ;  these  are  discussed  and 
the  work  for  the  next  week  is  planned.  At  this  conference  each  ap- 
prentice teacher  submits  an  outline  of  the  work  for  each  day  of  the 
following  week. 

"The  University  of  Pittsburgh  oflfers  a  significant  way  of  differen- 
tiating its  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  assigning  appren- 
tice teaching  to  the  junior  year  and  practice  teaching  to  the  senior 
year.  Professor  Robertson  defines  the  problems  of  the  junior  year 
in  these  words:  "In  the  junior  year  the  students  are  apprenticed 
to  near-by  secondary  schools,  where  they  serve  as  assistants  to  select 

1  C.  B.  Robertson,  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,  In  School  Re- 
view, Vol.  XXI,  April,  1913,  pp.  225-234. 
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teachers  of  the  subject  that  forms  the  student's  major  or  minor 
subject  in  the  University. 

"The  apprentice  teachers  assist  daily  in  all  the  duties  of  the  school 
and  classroom,  except  to  give  actual  class  instruction  at  the  be- 
ginning. They  coach  backward  children,  keep  records,  make  out 
reports,  criticize  written  work,  prepare  blackboard  work,  conduct 
written  lessons,  assemble  and  set  up  ai>paratus  and  illustrative  ma- 
terial, act  as  laboratory  assistants,  look  after  the  ventilation,  heating, 
and  lighting  of  the  classroom ;  in  fact,  they  do  anything  that  be- 
longs to  classroom  management. 

"Another  plan  that  is  being  used  with  much  success  for  practice 
of  the  junior  year  is  to  have  the  juniors  teach  regularly  from  one  to 
three  periods  daily  in  seventh  or  eighth-grade  classes.  These 
grades  should  be  included  with  those  of  the  high  school,  as  the 
problems  are  similar,  but  the  subject-matter  is  not  so  difificult  as  it 
is  later. 

"Another  form  of  ractice  that  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  using 
for  the  junior  year  is  to  have  the  students  act  as  substitute  teachers 
in  graded  schools  during  the  illness  of  the  regular  teachers,  or  when 
the  regular  teachers  are  visiting  other  schools.  This  work  is  rather 
incidental,  however. 

"This  work  of  the  junior  year  gives  the  students  confidence  and 
classroom  freedom  by  making  them  familiar  with  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration and  class  routine,  and  enables  them  to  do  these  necessary 
things  when  they  get  to  teaching  with  little  effort ;  while  with  most 
young  teachers  the  problems  of  class  administration  overshadows 
the  instruction, —  or  the  reverse  may  be  the  case, —  and  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  secure  a  proper  adjustment  between  the  factors.  It  is 
planned  that  this  adjustment  be  secured  during  the  junior  year." 

The  practice  work  for  the  senior  year  includes  instruction,  disci- 
pline, and  complete  management  of  a  grade,  class,  or  school,  for  two 
periods  each  day  through  the  school  year.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
teaching  must  be  in  relation  to  the  major  subject  of  the  student. 

The  school  of  education  has  an  agreement  with  the  schools  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  furnish  teachers,  assistants,  or  substitutes  for 
short  periods  of  time  to  those  regular  teachers  whose  standards  and 
methods  are  approved  by  the  school  of  education. 

The  most  significant  advantages  of  this  generous  plan  of  coopera- 
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tion  between  the  University  and  the  local  high  schools  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Practical  experience  for  students  in  regular  schools  under 
normal  conditions. 

2.  Substitute  teachers  of  superior  qualifications  may  be  secured 
in  unexpected  emergencies  without  delay. 

3.  Overburdened  teachers  may  lighten  their  work  by  turning 
over  the  details  of  schoolroom  management  to  one  of  our  students 
as  a  regular  assistant. 

4.  Teachers  who  are  especially  strong  in  one  subject  or  depart- 
ment may  be  freed  for  supervision  in  that  specialty  by  accepting  the 
services  of  one  of  our  teachers  for  a  part  of  each  day. 

5.  Principals  may  get  more  time  for  inspection  and  supervision 
by  utilizing  our  profifered  help. 

6.  Many  of  the  problems  of  individual  instruction,  study-hour 
supervision,  etc.,  may  be  solved  in  the  same  way. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  gives  to  each  school  that  is  used  for 
training  purposes  free  tuition  in  a  large  range  of  courses  in  the 
school  of  education.  These  scholarships  are  given  to  the  members 
of  the  high  school  faculty,  one  scholarship  for  each  student  that  is 
in  training  in  that  high  school.  In  this  way  the  University  returns 
in  tuition  to  each  school  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  students 
for  traveling  expenses,  and  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  teaching  force. 


SOME  SIGNIFICANT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 

By  Romiett  Stevens 

Careful  search  through  the  studies  and  the  special  reports  reveals 
many  items  of  interest  for  those  who  have  to  meet  the  real  adminis- 
trative problems  in  the  practical  field.  First,  we  call  attention  to  the 
increase  of  interest  in  practical  work.  Of  the  thirty  state  universi- 
ties reported  in  Professor  Mead's  study,  nineteen  gave  practice 
teaching;  of  the  eleven  that  did  not  give  it  in  1914-1915,  six  were 
then  planning  to  do  so.  Several  of  these  have  already  reported 
progress  to  this  committee  (1916).  Thus  there  are  only  five  of  the 
thirty  still  omitting  this  phase  of  work.  Of  the  thirteen  non-state 
universities  reported,  thirteen  give  practice  teaching;  of  the  133 
small  colleges,  eighty-one  give  practice  teaching.  Of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  reporting,  100%  make  provision  for  practice  teaching. 
This  we  believe  to  be  indicative  of  the  value  that  is  attached  to  prac- 
tical work  in  connection  with  university  and  college  courses  in 
education. 

Recognition  by  Teachers  Themselves  of  the  Value  oe 
Practical  Work 

Although  we  have  only  one  local  study  bearing  upon  this  ix)int, 
its  conclusions  are  overwhelming  for  that  locality.  Of  the  seventy- 
nine  reported  graduates  of  Indiana  University,  who  entered  the 
teaching  profession,  forty-one  had  had  previous  experience  in  teach- 
ing, thirty-eight  had  had  no  previous  experience.  Of  the  first  group 
(with  experience)  thirty-three  reported  that  practice  teaching  in  the 
University  had  been  of  much  benefit,  six  moderate  benefit,  two  little 
benefit.  Of  the  second  group  (without  experience),  thirty-six  re- 
ported much  benefit,  two  moderate  benefit,  none  little  benefit. 

Recognition  by   Superintendents  of  the  Value  of  Practice 

Teaching 

In  the  report  of  the  nineteen  superintendents  replying  to  Pro- 
fessor Childs'  questionnaire,  ten  of  the  practice-trained  teachers  were 
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found  to  be  above  the  average  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school ;  seven- 
teen of  the  nineteen  were  equal  to  or  above  the  average  of  all.  The 
comparison  with  teachers  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  is 
still  more  striking,  as  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  were  rated  decidedly 
above  the  average,  and  eighteen  as  equal  to  or  above  the  average. 
These  studies  are  too  meagre  for  broad  general  conclusions,  but 
it  certainly  is  of  interest  to  us  to  know  that  in  the  judgment  of  one 
group  of  superintendents,  one  semester  of  practice  teaching  produces 
a  more  successful  teacher  than  does  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
teaching  without  training. 

Relative  Use  of  "Own"  or  Public  High  School 

From  Professor  Mead's  study  we  find  the  use  of  "own"  and  public 
high  schools  distributed  as  follows : 


Group 


Public 


State  University 

Non-State  University 

Small  Colleges 

State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Total    


11 
11 

35 
3 

60 


Data  regarding  the  use  of  both  "own"  and  public  high  schools  by 
the  same  institutions  are  incomplete.  Speakuig  generally,  these  insti- 
tutions do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  to  them  and  their  students 
of  carrying  on  practice  in  both  types  of  schools. 

\^-\RIABILITY  IN  No:\lENCLATURE 

The  terminology  of  educational  practice  is  being  formulated  very 
rapidly  in  dififerent  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  as  variable  as 
the  nature  of  the  practice  itself.  For  example,  coordinate  with  the 
term  "practice  teaching"  we  find  the  following  expressions : 

apprentice  teaching 

vohmteer  teaching  (Teachers  College) 

cadet  teaching 

practical  work  (Teachers  College) 

directed  teaching  (Wisconsin) 

student-teaching 

training  in  teaching   (Minnesota  Agricultural   College) 
In   order  to  avoid   confusion   in   the   interchange   of   ideas   and   of 
practices  a  problem  is  at  once  raised  of  standardizing  the  terms  used. 
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Types  of  Work  Rkcognizkd  as  Practice  Teaching 

From  the  special  reports  it  would  seem  that  some  of  our  institu- 
tions classify  as  practice  teaching  only  those  hours  that  are  spent 
in  actual  teaching,  while  others  include  in  the  term  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  practical  affairs  of  a  classroom  which  the  student 
undertakes  before  taking  actual  control  of  a  class.  The  nature  of 
the  work  included  under  this  caption  is  carefully  defined  in  some  of 
the  reports,  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

University  of  Chicago:  (a)  "The  student  is  responsible  from 
the  beginning  for  participating  and  assisting  in  the  activities  of 
the  room,  e.  g.,  correcting  papers,  gathering  materials,  assisting  in- 
dividual pupils,  etc.  (b)  As  a  rule  the  student  will  be  assigned 
at  the  first  some  easy  sub-topic  in  a  larger  unit  and  allowed  to  teach 
from  one  to  five  lessons,  thus  being  initiated  gradually  into  the  work, 
(c)  The  number  of  periods  of  teaching  will  be  increased  as  the 
student  becomes  capable  of  assuming  them." 

Minnesota:  Minnesota  requires  not  less  than  thirty-six  hours  of 
actual  teaching  per  semester.  Supervision  of  pupils  may  be  counted 
for  practical  work  up  to  ten  periods  when  the  supervision  is  done  in 
general  study  periods  and  in  teaching  and  in  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study.  Two  periods  of  supervision  are  counted  as  one  period  of 
practice  teaching. 

Ohio  IV^eslcyaii :  Here  practical  work  includes  teaching ;  assign- 
ing lessons ;  keeping  class  records ;  attending  to  matters  of  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  lighting;  conducting  quizzes;  making  reports  as  the 
regular  teacher  makes  them. 

Pittsburgh :  Junior  year :  The  student  serves  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  high  school  but  does  no  teaching  there ;  he  teaches  a 
few  periods  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  acts  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  grades. 

Senior  year :  The  prospective  teacher  has  charge,  throughout  the 
year,  for  two  or  three  periods  each  day,  of  instruction,  discipline  and 
management  of  a  grade,  a  class,  or  a  school.  One-half  of  this  work 
must  be  in  the  student-teacher's  major  subject. 

Teachers  College,  Colitmbia  University:  Teachers  College  uses 
tlie  term  practical  work  to  cover  the  practical  needs  of  several  grades 
of  students ;  the  inexperienced  teachers  who  need  practice  in  teaching 
and  in  the  control  of  the  classroom ;  experienced  teachers  who  need 
practice   in   supervision ;   administrators   who   need   practice   in   ad- 
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ministration.  Every  phase  of  the  practical  work  of  a  secondary 
school  that  falls  within  the  field  of  each  of  these  three  types  of 
students  is  considered  worthy  of  recognition,  of  careful  study,  and 
of  credit  if  performed  in  ways  that  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  school.  Strictly  within  the  field  of  practice  teaching,  the  College 
recognizes  as  practical  work  every  phase  of  classroom  activity  and 
control,  such  as  correcting  papers,  tutoring  those  who  are  below 
grade,  supplying  illustrative  material,  etc. 

Wisconsin  :  "Students  are  called  upon  with  or  without  previous 
notice,  to  meet  all  sorts  of  real  situations  in  the  class ;  e.  g.,  to  answer 
questions ;  present  topics  in  the  lesson ;  quiz  the  class ;  develop  types 
of  work;  summarize  a  review;  illustrate  by  means  of  objective  ma- 
terial ;  check  results ;  analyze  performances  of  pupils,  locating  diffi- 
culties and  suggesting  ways  of  meeting  them ;  in  short,  to  take  the 
next  step  in  developing  either  a  lesson  or  any  other  phase  of  the 
teaching  process.  The  effectiveness  with  which  these  various  typical 
situations  are  met  constitutes  the  principal  basis  of  estimating 
teacher  qualities  and  teacher  possibilities." 

Minimum  Essentials  in  Hours  for  Credit  in  Practice  Work 

Here  again  local  needs  and  local  facilities  have  cooperated  in  es- 
tablishing local  practices  that  vary  greatly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  summaries : 

From  Professor  Mead's  report : 

State  universities :  Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester 
hours,  4  4/19  to  4  13/19.  Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester 
hours,  5  (A.D.  2.2). 

Non-state  universities :  Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester 
hours,  4  to  4.8.     Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours,  4.55. 

Small  colleges :  Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours, 
3.08  (A.D.  2.1).  Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours, 
2.5  (31  institutions). 

State  agricultural  colleges :  Average  varies  from  2/3  to  about  3 
semester  hours. 

Using  the  term  "practical  work"  as  a  cover  for  the  different  in- 
terpretations of  practice  teaching,  as  quoted  in  the  excerpts,  from 
special  reports  above,  we  find  the  following  requirements  in  local 
practice : 

Chicago  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  quarter. 

Harvard-  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester. 
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Indiana  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester. 

Iowa  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester. 

^Finnesota  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester  inchidin;^  thirty- 
six  hours  actual  teaching. 

Missouri  retjuires  one  hour  a  day  for  one  year. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  requires  one  hour  a  day  for  thirty-six  days. 

Pittsburgh  requires  two  to  three  hours  per  day  for  one  year. 

Teachers  College,  twenty-five  days. 

Wisconsin,  forty  days. 

Assuming  that  these  statements  cover  the  requiremeiits  for  prac- 
tical work  rather  than  actual  practice  teaching,  several  questions 
suggest  themselves : 

(1)  Should  there  be  a  definite  period  of  apprenticeship  before 
actual  teaching  is  begun? 

(2)  Is  there  a  minimum  essential  in  hours  of  actual  teaching 
for  the  certification  of  a  teacher? 

(3)  Is  there  a  maximum  in  hours  for  the  teaching  of  one  sub- 
ject or  one  class? 

( 4)  Should  adequate  training  definitely  provide  opportunities  to 
work  with  more  than  one  group  of  pupils? 

Responsibility  for  Work  of  Supervision 

Supervision  of  practice  teaching  varies  in  kind  and  amount  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  distinct  tabulation. 
I  have  used  the  data  in  Professor  Mead's  report  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover where  the  responsibility  for  supervision  rests  in  state  and  non- 
state  universities,  with  the  following  results : 

1.  With  the  exception  of  California,  Georgia,  and  North  Dakota, 
the  work  of  supervision  is  everywhere  performed  or  shared  by  col- 
leges of  education. 

2.  In  the  following  universities  supervision  rests  wholly  with  the 
members  of  the  department  of  education.  In  several  instances 
where  there  is  danger  of  interpreting  the  statement  inaccurately,  I 
have  quoted  the  wording  in  Professor  Mead's  report : 

Arkansas  ("supervisor  of  training  and  Critic  Teacher") 

Minnesota  ("special  Supervisor") 

Nevada  ("Instructor  who  gives  theory  and  practice") 

Ohio  State 

Oregon 

Texas  ("Professor  of  Art  of  Teaching  and  his  assistants") 
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Utah 

West  Virginia 

Northwestern  ("Critic  teacher  and  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation") 

New  York  University 

Pennsylvania 
3.     There  is  very  Httle  supervision  by  academic  departments.     Of 
the  thirty  universities  in  the  Hst  only  six  mention  supervision  by 
academic  departments :  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Teachers  College, 
Leland  Stanford,  and  Chicago. 

Prerequisites  eor  Practice  Teaching 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  requirements  for  ma- 
jors and  minors  and  the  nature  of  the  college  courses,  from  their 
titles,  it  seems  impossible  to  classify  or  to  tabulate  these  returns  in 
any  intelligible  way.  While  the  nomenclature  of  college  catalogues 
is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  originate  and  use  it,  it  is  often  be- 
wildering to  the  stranger.  That  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  nature  of  the  professional  preparation  that  is  prerequisite  to, 
or  parallel  with,  the  work  in  practice  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in  the 
main  universities  and  colleges  alike  report  as  prerequisite  some 
courses  in  the  general  field  of  education,  the  academic  subject  the 
student  is  to  teach,  principles  of  teaching,  special  method  or  general 
method,  often  both.  In  Harvard,  the  single  course  absolutely  re- 
quired of  all  who  do  practice  teaching  is  called  Principles  of  Secon- 
dary Education.  A  candidate  must  also  satisfy  the  department  of 
his  major  academic  interest  that  he  has  sufficient  command  of  the 
subject  to  teach  it.  In  addition  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  courses 
in  the  principles  of  education,  history  of  education,  general  and  edu- 
cational psychology. 

In  Minnesota,  general  psychology  (6  hours)  is  the  uniformly  re- 
quired subject  with  twelve  hours  of  work  in  courses  chosen  from 
the  following  group:  History  of  education,  social  aspects  of  educa- 
tion, technique  of  teaching,  and  "Teachers  Courses  covering  at  least 
two  high  school  subjects." 

Missouri  requires  all  of  the  following:  History  of  education, 
four  hours ;  educational  psychology,  four  hours ;  theory  of  teaching 
three  hours ;  school  economy,  two  hours.  Those  who  wish  a  life 
certificate  must  also  take:  Teaching  of  a  subject,  two  hours;  prac- 
tice teaching,  ten  hours  ;  fifteen  hours  of  academic  work  in  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  choice.  It  may  be  stated  with  a  sufificient  degree  of  ac- 
curacy that  all  the  other  universities  fall  in  between  Missouri  with 
her  fixed  requirement  of  forty  hours,  and  Harvard  with  her  liberal 
one. 

Form  of  Agreement  BRTwitEN  Universities  and  Public  High 

Schools 

Harvard  University  has  a  uniform  agreement  which  is  signed  by 
the  president  of  Harvard  University,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  that  accepts  practice  teachers.  By  this 
agreement,  Harvard  University  grants  free  tuition  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  men  teachers  and  in  Harvard  Summer  School  to  both  men 
and  women  nominated  by  the  superintendents  of  the  towns  in  which 
practice  teaching  is  done,  the  total  number  of  nominations  for  free 
tuition  in  Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  positions  granted  to  practice  teachers.  Tuition  in 
"one  full  course"  constitutes  one  nomination,  which  balances  one 
nomination  for  practice  teaching.  This  seems  to  be  an  exact  quid 
pro  quo  by  which  the  school  may,  if  it  so  desires,  secure  adequate 
return  for  service. 

The  method  pursued  at  Teachers  College  with  the  suburban 
groups  of  schools  is  for  the  board  of  education  of  the  town  to  make 
application  to  the  dean  of  Teachers  College  for  a  limited  number  of 
apprentice  teachers.  The  service  to  the  school  must  in  every  case  be 
informally  estimated,  there  being  at  present  no  exact  exchange  of 
service  as  at  Harvard. 

Montana:  Montana  University  pays  its  critic  teachers,  who  are 
members  of  the  high  school  stafif,  $40  each. 

Nevada:  Here  the  University  allows  a  student  teacher  to  act  as 
substitute  teacher  in  the  high  school,  in  case  of  sudden  emergency, 
for  one  week. 

Pittsburgh  :  To  the  school  granting  the  privilege  of  student  teach- 
ing, the  University  grants  a  scholarship  for  two  hours  work  in  edu- 
cation ;  on  the  other  hand  the  board  of  education  pays  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  student  in  traveling  to  and  fro. 

Broivn  :  Brown  University  pays  each  supervising  teacher  in  the 
high  school  $50. 

Bou'doin :  At  Bowdoin  and  also  at  Whitman  College  the  student 
teachers  receive  remuneration  for  their  services. 

Indiana :     Tliere   must  be   "mutual   agreement   between   the   city 
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superintendent,  the  University  School  of  Education,  and  the  Uni- 
versity department  concerned."  Of  the  annual  salary  of  the  critic 
teacher  ($1800  maximum),  the  city  school  pays  sixty  per  cent,  and 
the  University  forty  per  cent. 

Professor  Mead  reports  that  the  most  typical  situation  is  one  in 
which  there  is  no  financial  obligation  on  either  side,  but  the  obliga- 
tions are  those  of  cooperation  for  mutual  service. 

An  avenue  for  constructive  activity  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem is  that  of  organizing,  at  least  for  state  universities,  some  definite 
plans  for  the  cooperation  of  universities  and  public  high  schools,  and 
getting  state  laws  passed  to  require  public  schools  to  cooperate  zvith 
state  universities  in  furnishing  laboratory  facilities  for  the  better 
training  of  future  teachers. 

State  laws  might  also  make  legal  such  cooperation  hetn'cen  non- 
state  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  public  high 
school,  especially  when  such  relationship  involves  remuneration  to 
the  public  school,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  conflict  arising 
over  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  persons  in  the  public  employ  by  non- 
state  universities  and  colleges.  ' 

The;  SiJLECTioN  of  Studi^nt  Teachers 

Here  again  the  material  at  hand  is  insufficient  or  too  difficult  of 
interpretation  to  be  of  any  real  use.  Some  reports  state  by  whom 
the  candidate  is  chosen,  but  few  attempt  to  state  the  basis  for  the 
selection.  Further  study  of  this  problem  is  needed  in  order  to  an- 
swer, satisfactorily  such  questions  as  these: 

(1)  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  in  schools  of  education  to 
eliminate  the  unfit?  If  so,  at  what  point  is  the  elimination  made 
and  on  what  grounds? 

(2)  Is  there  a  health  requirement  in  the  selection  of  a  student 
teacher?     For  certification  as  a  teacher? 

(3)  Is  there  a  moral-social  requirement? 

(4)  How  many  semester  hours  of  work  should  be  considered  a 
minimum  requirement  in  the  content  subjects?  How  many  in  edu- 
cation ?  Are  there  certain  essentials  in  education  ?  What  are  they  ? 
There  is  certainly  great  need  of  clearing  up  the  obscurity  (caused 
chiefly  by  different  nomenclature  in  different  universities  I .  that 
shrouds  every  attempt  to  solve  these  problems. 

During  the  year  1915-1916,  Dr.  C.  E.  Holley,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  made  a  brief  study  of  the  problem  of  selection  of  student 
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teacliers  by  the  use  of  standardized  tests.  The  general  plan  was  to 
obtain  ratings  of  prospective  student  teachers  by  the  standard  tests, 
and  then  to  find  the  degree  of  correlation  between  these  ratings  and 
the  later  efficiency  of  the  student  teacher  in  actual  teaching  work. 
The  efficiency  of  the  teacher  was  that  judged  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge,  based  on  the  subjective  criteria  embodied  in  the  supervisor's 
report  used  at  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Practically  no  correlation  was  found 
between  the  ratings  in  the  standard  tests  and  the  ratings  upon  the 
subjective  standards  of  teaching  efficiency  as  made  by  the  super- 
visors. For  details  concerning  this  study,  communicate  with  Dr. 
Halley,  Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Nebraska. 

Concerning  Methods  of  Recording  and  Accrediting 
Practical  Work 

Only  a  very  few  blank  forms  used  for  rating  and  recording  the 
teaching  ability  of  the  student  teachers  have  been  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  contributes  one,  a  supervisor's  chart  to  be  used  at 
each  observation,  >  on  which  there  are  printed  some  fifty  points  in 
detail  vmder  four  general  headings : 

I.     Efifects  of  work  of  teacher  observable  on  pupils. 

II.     Technique  of  teaching. 
III.     Items  of  school  room  management. 
IV^     Personal  facts  about  teacher. 

V.     Miscellaneous  items. 

The  supervisor  rates  the  student  by  inserting  letters  from  A  to  F 
after  any  of  these  points.  There  is  also  a  place  for  a  summary  rat- 
ing giving  each  letter  its  value  under  the  point  system,  giving  aver- 
age, median  or  mode  of  these  values. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  offers  the  following  list  of  factors 
to  be  considered  in  judging  student  teachers: 

I.  Personality :  Api^earance  ;  health  ;  expression  ;  poise  ;  imper- 
sonal attitude  in  discipline  ;  enthusiasm ;  relation  to  pupils  —  sym- 
pathy, influence ;  power. 

II.  Scholarship  :  Knowledge  of  students  and  community  ;  know- 
ledge of  subject  matter ;  preparation  of  assignment ;  use  of  language  ; 
ideals  of  attainment. 

III.  Method:  Use  of  text;  subject  matter  —  selection,  prepara- 
tion, arrangement  and  presentation;  skill  in  questioning;  ability  to 
clinch  essentials. 
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IV.  Room  Conditions:     Appearance;  light;  ventilation;  seating. 

V.  Professional  Facto-rs:  Good  judgment;  sense  of  values;  in- 
itiative ;  openmindedness ;  sense  of  responsibility ;  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion ;  reliability  —  punctuality,  regularity. 

The  University  of  Iowa  sends  a  blank  form  used  for  recording 
observations. 

Wisconsin  sends  two  types  of  cards,  one  to  be  filed  each  day  by 
the  student  in  educational  practice,  and  the  other  by  the  "instruc- 
tional and  supervisory  staff."     Both  cards  are  worthy  of  study. 

Teachers  College  requires  the  students  to  file  a  3x5  card  to  record 
the  nature  of  the  observation  made.  There  is  also  a  complete  filing 
chart  for  checking  the  attainments  of  the  student  teacher.  It  is  an 
excellent  chart  as  charts  go,  but  it  does  not  prove  to  be  of  any  con- 
siderable value  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  because  the  items  of 
conspicuous  importance  that  need  to  be  recorded  for  some  particular 
lesson  cannot  be  put  down  with  a  mere  check  mark  or  a  letter  or 
figure.  Teachers  College  has  the  chart  in  private  conferences  with 
the  student,  checking  up  in  his  presence  his  attainments  along  the 
lines  specified  in  the  chart.  For  actual  record  we  prefer  the  dictated 
reports  of  each  observation,  reports  which  emphasize  the  significant 
elements  of  the  day's  work.  Harvard  uses  this  informal  method  of 
reporting  the  work  of  the  student  teachers,  although  the  report  is 
made  on  paper  of  uniform  size  for  filing  with  brief  form  at  the  top 
for  record  of  name,  school,  subject,  etc.  After  reading  two  or  three 
of  these  informal  reports  of  a  student's  work  one  secures  a  clear 
photograph  of  the  student's  strength  and  weakness. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  has  recently  gathered  blank  forms 
used  for  reporting  on  practice  teaching  from  the  following  addi- 
tional schools :  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Washington, 
Purdue  University,  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Kansas,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Chicago.  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Indiana  University. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  vast  amount  of  material  of  this  kind,  that 
would  be  of  help  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem,  if  it  could 
be  secured.  The  committee  has  filed  with  this  report  all  that  has 
been  made  available  for  our  use. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  offers  for  your  consideration  and  discussion  the 
following  recommendations  (the  word  "Divided"  indicates  lack  of 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  committee  on  point  concerned). 

1.  That  the  term  practice  teaching  be  discarded. 

The  word  practice-teaching  carries  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the 
idea  that  ])upils  are  being  practiced  upon.  This  idea  is  resented  by 
many,  and  the  continued  use  of  the  term  is  apt  to  stigmatize  our 
work.  At  least  one  high  school  principal  has  already  refused  to 
permit  the  word  practice-teacher  to  be  used  within  his  school  for  the 
reasons  here  suggested.     (Divided.) 

2.  That  the  term  practical  work  (instead  of  practice-teaching) 
be  accepted  as  the  blanket  expression  to  cover  all  the  different  stages 
in  the  class  room  experience  of  the  candidate.  (Divided,  Professor 
Mead  recommends  the  term  laboratory  work.) 

3.  That  the  following  terms  be  construed  somewhat  as  follows : 
Practical  work,  to  include  observation,  experimentation,  apprentice 

work,  supervised  or  directed  teaching. 

Observation,  to  define  that  phase  of  practical  or  laboratory  work 
which  involves  purposeful  study,  under  direction  and  supervision, 
of  the  work  of  experienced  teachers. 

Apprentice  teaching,  to  define  a  phase  of  practical  work  that  gen- 
erally precedes  directed  teaching  where  the  student  is  called  upon  to 
serve  as  an  apprentice  in  performing  with  the  teacher  all  the  duties 
of  the  class  hour,  such  as  correcting  papers,  keeping  attendance  and 
reports,  looking  after  health  standards,  making  an  assignment,  teach- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  period,  securing  control  of  the  class  while 
taking  attendance.      (Divided.     Professors  Meriam,  Dorcas.) 

Supervised  teaching  or  directed  teaching  to  define  actual  teaching 
under  direction.' 

4.  (a)  That  one  hour  of  practical  or  laboratory  work  per  dayi 
per  semester,  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  unit  for  credit. 

^  The  recommendations  concerning  terminology,  by  society  action  at 
tlie  Detroit  meeting,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  committee 
on  terminology. 
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(b)  That  this  unit  of  practice  should  inchide  observation,  ap- 
prentice work  and  directed  teaching.  (Divided.  Professor  Mead 
suggests  that  each  phase,  observation,  etc.,  be  credited  separately 
upon  the  above  basis.) 

(c)  That  this  experience  be  divided  so  as  to  include  work  in  two 
high  school  subjects,  or  different  years  in  one  subject,  rather  than 
to  be  continued  with  one  subject  and  one  group  of  pupils  for  the 
entire  time.  (Divided.  Professor  Meriam  would  require  teaching 
in  one  subject.) 

It  is  considered  desirable  for  teacher  in  training  to  become  familiar 
with  first-year  and  with  fourth-year  pupils,  with  elementary  work  in 
a  subject  (mathematics  for  example)  and  with  advanced  work  in 
the  same  subject. 

5.  That  the  giving  of  demonstration  lessons  be  encouraged 
wherever  possible  in  order  that  observation  work  may  be  enriched. 
(Divided.     Professor  Meriam  opposed.) 

6.  That  a  type  of  practical  or  laboratory  work  for  teachers  of 
experience  be  developed  differing  in  nature  from  that  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers  —  this  work  to  include  : 

(a)  observation  of  demonstration  lessons  in  order  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  new  technique  of  teaching  with 
materials  that  meet  the  present  demands  of  society, 

(b)  solving  of  problems  connected  with  subject-matter  and 
method , 

(c)  some  teaching  to  try  out  experiments  with  subject-matter  or 
method , 

(d)  supervision  of  the  work  of  inexperienced  teachers. 

7.  That  both  university-controlled  high  schools  and  the  public 
high  school  be  used  wherever  possible  in  the  training  of  student 
teachers. 

"Own"  school  (a)  because  conditions  can  be  controlled  according 
to  standards  desired  by  the  university,  (b)  because  demonstra- 
tion lessons  for  observation  can  readily  be  arranged,  (c)  because 
experiments  with  course  of  study  and  method  can  be  carried  on. 
In  other  words,  the  peculiar  function  of  a  university-controlled 
school  is  that  of  demonstration  and  experimentation.  It  should 
not  necessarily  be  a  "model"  school. 

Public  high  school  because  conditions  are  such  as  student  teacher 
will  have  to  face  in  actual  teaching. 
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An  "own"  school  adjusts  environment  to  the  student;  a  pubHc 
school  compels  a  student  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environment. 

8.  That  supervision  of  student  teaching-  be  closely  controlled  by 
university  departments  of  education  in  order  to  insure  certain  definite 
prerequisites  in  the  selection  of  student  teachers,  as,  for  example, 

1.  Quantity  and  quality  of  work  in  content  subjects. 

2.  Quantity  and  quality  of  work  in  education.  Courses  in 
education  to  include  at  least  educational  psychology,  general 
methods,  and  special  method. 

3.  The  moral  status  of  the  candidate. 

4.  The  physical  status  of  the  candidate  —  and  as  corollary  to 
the  above,  the  judicious  elimination  of  those  who  by  reasons  of 
health,  education,  or  temperament,  are  unfit  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  on  Practice  Teaching  for  Secondary 
Teachers,  appointed  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  has  made  a  partial  survey  of  the  methods  of 
administering  the  practice  teaching  of  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers  employed  in  college  departments  and  schools  of  education. 
This  survey  has  made  clear  three  facts : 

1.  That  methods  of  procedure  vary  greatly  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions ; 

2.  That  guiding  principles  of  procedure  are  not  clearly  defined ; 

3.  That  the  problem  of  the  administration  of  supervision  of 
practice  teaching  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  general  problem  of  the 
training  of  prospective  secondary-school  teachers  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  major  problem. 

The  general   problem  of  the  training  of   prospective   secondary 
school  teachers  includes  such  important  factors  as : 
I.     The  province  of  departments  of  education  in  college  or  univer- 
sity: 

1.  The  delimitation  of  the  legitimate  fields  of  the  normal  school 

and  the  college  department  of  education,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  training  of  prospective  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  teachers. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  other  depart- 

ments of  the  college  or  university. 
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3.     The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  the  state  board 
of  education,  etc.,  especially  with  reference  to  certificates. 

II.  Training  preliminary  to  admission  to  practice  teaching: 

1.  Desirable  training  in  subjects  to  be  taught ; 

2.  Desirable  training  in  educational  theory ; 

3.  Desirable  training  through  observation. 

III.  The  administration  of  practice  teaching: 

1.  The  place  and  use  of  the  university-controlled  school; 

2.  The  use  of  local  public  secondary  schools ; 

3.  Selection  of  the  student  teacher; 

4.  Desirable  length  of  the  practice  work  period  of  experience ; 

5.  Its  time  relation  to  other  college  work. 

IV.  The  supervision  of  practice  work: 

1.  Adequate  supervisory  force; 

2.  "Subject"  supervisors  from  other  departments  of  the  college; 

3.  The  use  of  experienced  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents 

who  may  be  members  of  the  graduate  student  body ; 

4.  Minimum  essentials  of  adequate  supervision. 

V.  Credits  for  practical  work,  recommendations,  placing  teachers, 
etc. : 

1.  Time  and  subject  credit  for  practical  work; 

2.  Cooperation  with  school  boards,  etc.,  for  certificate  credit,  etc. 

3.  The  basis  for  recommendation  for  positions,  especially  the  as- 

sumption of  such  function  by  "subject"  departments  and  in- 
dividual instructors,  other  than  in  education. 

4.  Methods  employed  in  placing  teachers.     Cooperation  of  insti- 

tutions in  this  work. 

5.  Methods  of  "follow-up"  in  the  case  of  teachers  placed. 

The  present  study  lies  wholly  within  the  scope  of  No.  Ill  of  these 
general  problems.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning all  of  these  factors  and  the  development  of  more  or  less 
standardized  methods  of  procedure  in  all,  the  present  committee  rec- 
ommends : 

1.  That  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  through 
its  Executive  Committee  appoint  a  Committee  of  Ten  to  complete 
the  study  of  the  entire  problem  of  training  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, to  consider  existing  conditions,  and  to  make  recommendations 
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designed  to  improve  all  of  our  methods  of  training  prospective  sec- 
ondary school  teachers. 

Respectfully  sul)mitted, 
For  the  Committee : 

A.  R.  Mkad,  Chairman,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Fred  C.  Ayer,  University  of  Oregon. 

H.  C.  Dorcas,  University  of  Iowa. 

A.  J.  Inglis,  Harvard  University. 

J.  L.  Meriam,  University  of  Missouri. 

S.  C.  Parker,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  F.  Russell,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

T.  J.  KiRBY,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

RoMiETT  Stevens,  Teachers  College  (Columbia). 
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